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William Roscoe, the eminent author of the Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, the ‘ Magnificent,” and of other 
valuable biographical works, expresses the opinion that 
there are no representations which interest so strongly 
the curiosity of mankind as portraits. Thata high degree 
of pleasure, he says, of which almost every one is sus- 
ceptible, is experienced in contemplating the looks and 
countenances of those men who, by their genius, or 
their virtues, have entitled themselves to the esteem 
and admiration of future ages. 

It appeared to me, therefore, as we have recently 
celebrated the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of this Continent by Columbus, that it would 
be appropriate at such a period to devote the annual 
address of the president of an American geographical 
society to the enquiry whether we have any portrait 
of the great discoverer. It is an enquiry to which I 
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have given attention for some years. I have seen 
both here and in Europe very nearly all the pictures 
claimed to be his portrait. I have read everything, I 
think, relating to the enquiry that has been published 
and feel that I am able, at least, to lay before you all 
that is known upon the subject. 

It is a very difficult one, as is the case with so many 
things respecting Columbus ; for I doubt if any distin- 
guished man ever lived, about whom there is so much 
that is conflicting, contradictory and perplexing. 

Twenty-three places have been claimed to have been 
his birthplace. He said himself that he was born in 
the city of Genoa, and Mr. Henry Harrisse, after an 
exhaustive research, has, I think, established that this 
was true, and yet there are some who still maintain 
that he was not born in the city of Genoa, but in some 
village near it. 

The year of his birth is disputed. It has been ques- 
tioned whether the name by which he is known was the 
true name of his family. Mr. Harrisse has shown 
by documentary evidence who was his father and his 
grandfather, and the humble occupation they followed ; 
yet a recent writer, Harold Frederick, in the London 
Illustrated News, of October 12, 1892, says that the 
only credible information is that he was closely related 
to a notorious and blood-thirsty pirate, the terror of the 
merchant galleys of Venice, whose real name was un- 
known, and who, with “agrim piratical pleasantry,” called 
himself ‘“‘Colombo” or the Dove, a name adopted by 
his son, who surpassed his father in ferocity, and who 
called himself Colombo Giovane, or the younger, 
and that Columbus “seems to have spent most of his 
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earlier life with ‘these Corsairs, his cousins, in their 
piratical fleet; that with them he burned, murdered 
and pillaged, from the Tunisian coast to the Flemish 
dunes and ravaged in pious zeal the infidel seaboard.” 
That with Colombo the Younger he bore his part in 
the great sea fight off Cape St. Vincent in 1485, and 
that “ when the buccaneering Colombi disappear from 
human records the discoverer turns up, an impover- 
ished marine adventurer, in Lisbon, and enters upon 
a career of comparative respectability;” in respect to 
which it may be said that if there is anything certain 
about his early career, it is that he was in Lisbon and 
had lived there a married man for several years before 
the battle referred to was fought. 

What has hitherto been received as reliable, his life, 


‘by his son Fernando, and which has been the main 


source of what knowledge we have had of his earlier 
career, has been subjected to a critical examination by 
Mr. Harrisse, who has written a volume to show that it 
has been extensively tampered with and cannot be 
relied upon as authentic. 

His reception at Barcelona by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, of which such a glowing account is given 
in his life by Washington Irving, Aaron Goodrich, 
in his life of Columbus, pronounces ‘an exploded 
popular error,” upon the authority of the late 
Charles Sumner, who in 1844 searched the admi- 
rably arranged archives of Aragon and of the city of 
Barcelona, for some record of such a prominent event 
and could find nothing respecting it. A diario, or 
day book, was kept at the time in Barcelona, in 
which the arrival of ambassadors, the movements of the 
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king and queen, the public festivities and the trifling 
incidents, which in our day are found in court journals, 
were duly recorded, and yet, Mr. Sumner says, “not a 
word appears in it in regard to Columbus.” 

And finally the place where his remains now repose 
is disputed, and during the past five years fourteen 
works, twelve in Spanish and two in Italian, have been 
published upon that subject. 

The same conflict and uncertainty exist with regard 
to his portraits. There is no portrait or pictorial rep- 
resentation of his person, that can positively be declared 
to be authentic; nor is there any evidence upon which 
it can be asserted as a fact, that he sat for a portrait, 
and M. F. Feuillet de Conches, who wrote an article on 
the portraits of Columbus, in 1856, for the Revue Con- 
temporaine, asks: Is it presumable that Oviedo, his son 
Ferdinand, and afterthem, Benzoni and Herrera, would 
have entered into such a detail of his personal appear- 
ance, if there had then existed a portrait of him, to refer 
to? and Mr. Harrisse says that as to the portraits 
painted, engraved or sculptured, which figure in collec- 
tions, in public places and in the form of cuts, there is 
not one that is authentic. It is all pure fancy.* 

Notwithstanding this, I believe, that he did sit for a 
portrait and probably for more than one. It is my be- 
lief that we have his true lineaments, and my address 
this evening will be devoted to showing upon what that 
belief is founded. 

The fact, that up to this time, there is no portrait of 
Columbus that can be duly authenticated, explains 


* Christophe Colomb, Hen. Harr., Tome II., p. 166. 
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why, during the latter part of the last century and 
throughout the present one, so many pictures have 
appeared that have been claimed to be original portraits 
of him, all of them differing more or less from each 
other; and what is remarkable is the credulity with which 
distinguished scholars and writers upon Columbus, 
and the events connected with him, have accepted some 
of these as genuine and had them engraved for 
their works without any evidence in support of them. 
Any one, in fact, has felt at liberty to believe and to 
persuade others, that some old portrait he has got 
possession of is an original portrait of Columbus. 
Painters, sculptors and engravers have also felt at 
liberty to offer anything as their conception of his 
true likeness, the result of which has been to produce 
the greatest confusion, and to warrant the assertion that 
no man probably has ever lived of whom there have been 
so many different representations in portraiture. 

Our associate, Mr. Ponce de Leon, who, like myself, 
has been for many years engaged in this enquiry, and 
to whom I have been indebted for much information, 
tells me that he has seen more than 450 different rep- 
resentations of Columbus. I have myself seen a great 
many, and about a month ago, in looking over my col- 
lection, Mr. Ponce de Leon found twelve that he had 
never seen before. 

Another explanation is that up to the present cen- 
tury no investigation was made. In 1823 Spotorno, 
an Italian writer, devoted a few pages to the subject, 
but what may be called an investigation was not 
undertaken until Don Valentin Carderera y Solano, an 
eminent Spanish painter and archeologist, and author 
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of that great work on the Art Monuments of Spain, 
Iconografia Espafiola, and other artistic works, alike 
distinguished for their learning and their accuracy, who 
knew more of the history of Spanish art than any one 
before him, published in 1851 a most valuable memoir 
upon the subject,* which was followed in 1856 by the 
paper of de Conches, to which I have referred. 

When the citizens of Genoa in 1842 contemplated 
erecting in that city a monument to Columbus, the 
municipality applied to the Spanish government to as- 
certain if any portrait of him was known in Spain, or 
for any information existing there on the subject. 
The government referred the matter to the Royal 
Academy of Madrid, and the Academy appointed a 
committee, of which Carderera was chairman, who in 
1851 madea most exhaustive report, which the Academy 
published, giving everything that was then known either 
in Spain or elsewhere upon the subject, and laying 
down what must be the true line of enquiry in any in- 
vestigation thereafter for further information. 


Yet, notwithstanding the elaborate investigation of . 


Carderera, and the concurrence forty years ago of 
Feuillet de Conches in its result, this confusion still 
continues, and we had an illustration of it, in the Cen- 
tennial Celebration in this city last October, in the 
appearance in shop-windows, upon the public build- 
ings, and in the streets, of a number of different-looking 
personages as Columbus. 

Many anecdotes might be given to illustrate the 
effect which al] this has produced. One which I heard 


* Informe sobre los retratos de Cristobal Colon, su traje y escudo de armas por 
Don Valentin Carderera, Madrid, 1851. 4to, 
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when I was in Seville in 1881 will suffice. There 
was in the library, left by Columbus’ son, Fernando, 
to the Cathedral of Seville, a portrait of Columbus. 
An artist asked what was thought of it, and the custo- 
dian replied that it was one of the most reliable por- 
traits ; upon which the artist said: ‘I am glad to hear 
it, for 1 painted it from imagination, and exhibited it 
at the Exposition in Paris, at the close of which it was 
bought by a Spanish gentleman.” 

As an aid in this enquiry, we have the description 
that has come down to us of the personal appearance 
of Columbus by those who knew him. It is not only 
very particular, but the five personsfrom whom it is de- 
rived substantially agree with each other. To this test 
therefore all pictures claimed to be true portraits of him 
must be subjected, and when it is applied it reduces 
them to a comparatively small number, and it is those 
only that I shall seriously consider. 

The earliest description of the person of Columbus 
is found in a work attributed to Angelo Trivigiano, en- 
titled ‘Libretto di tutta la navigazione dei Rei de 
Spagna, Venezia,” 1504 (Account of all the Navigations 
of the Kings of Spain), in which he is described as a 
‘robust man, of a tall stature, ruddy and with a long 
face.” 

The next description of him is given in a collection 
of voyages entitled “ Mondo Novo e Paesi Nuova- 
mente Ritrovati” (the New World recently discovered), 
attributed to Alessandro Zorzi, a cosmographer and 
cartographer of Venice, which was published in Vi- 
cenza in 1507, one year after Columbus death. It con- 
tains a brief description of the great navigator, which 
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is as follows: ‘This Christopher Columbus of Genoa 
was a tall, straight man, of great understanding, and 
long visage.” 

The next is by Oviedo, who knew Columbus person- 
ally. He was a page of the king, with Columbus’ son, 
Fernando, and was in Barcelona when Columbus came 
to that city to meet Ferdinand and Isabella upon his 
return from his first voyage, and Oviedo saw him then. 

Ovieda says “he was a man of honest parents and life, 
of good stature and aspect, rather tall than of middle 
height and with robust limbs. His eye was lively and 
the other features of his face * were in good proportion ; 
his hair being red and his face somewhat ruddy and 
freckled.” He says that ‘‘ he spoke well, was wary and of 
great intelligence, a good Latin scholar and a most 
learned cosmographer ”; that ‘“‘he was gracious, when 
he wished to be, but wrathful when aroused.” + 

The next is by Las Casas. This is the most valuable 
of the several descriptions of him by his contemporaries, 
because it is the fullest, and by aman who knew him 
well in the latter part of his life. Hesays: “As regards 
his exterior and physique, he was tall, above the medium 
size; his face was long and dignified; his nose aqui- 
line, his eyes bluish, his complexion inclining towards a 
glowing red. His hair and beard, when he was young, 
were fair, but very soon turned white with so much 
fatigue. He was witty and lively, speaking very well, 
but was eloquent and vainglorious when speaking of 
himself. He was serious with moderation, friendly to 
strangers, amiable and pleasant with the people of his 


* Harrisse erroneously translates it ‘‘ other parts of his body.” 
+ Oviedo, Book II., c. 2. 
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household. With moderate gravity, he was discreet in 
conversation, and so he could gain easily the love of 
those who met him. Finally, he represented, with a 
venerable aspect, a person of great position and author- 
ity and worthy of all reverence. He was sober and 
moderate in his eating, drinking, dressing and shoe- 
ing.”* 

His son Ferdinand’s description of his father is this : 
‘“The Admiral was a man well-formed and of more 
than the medium stature; of a long visage and with 
cheeks a little high, without inclining to fat or lean. 
He had an aquiline nose and light eyes. He was fair, 
with a lively color. In his youth he had blond hair, 
although when he reached thirty years of age it became 
white.” + 

There is a description of Columbus by Benzoni, who 
never saw him. Benzoni went to the New World in 
1541, thirty-five years after the death of Columbus, 
and remained there for fourteen years, and may have re- 
ceived the very particular description he gives from 
persons there who had known Columbus. I refer to it, 
not only because it agrees with the previous descrip- 
tions, but because it is of interest, as it is the only one 
that mentions that his mouth was a little large, a feature 
observable in what are known to be the older portraits. 
He says, ‘‘ He was a man of reasonable stature, of sound 
and vigorous limbs, of good judgment, of lofty mind 
and of gentlemanly aspect. He had lively eyes, red 
hair, an aquiline nose and the mouth a little large, and 


*Las Casas. Historia de Las Indias. Madrid, 1875. Vol. I., p. 43. 
+ Vita di Cristoforo Colombo descritta da Ferdinando suo Figlio. Capitolo 
IIL., p. 12. 
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above all he was a friend of justice, but wrathful when 
he was offended.” * 

Andres Bernaldez, Cura de los Palacios, was an in- 
timate personal friend of Columbus, who was a frequent 
guest at his house. He gives in his ‘ Historia de los 
Reyes Catdlicos ” (Vol. II., p. 78) the following account 
of Columbus, upon his return from his second voyage : 
“The admiral came to Castile in the month of June, 
1496, in a dress of the color of a Franciscan friar. It 
was almost exactly the. shape or form of the dress of 
such a friar, with the cord of St. Francis around his 
waist, as an act of devotion.” I refer to it, because in 
the earliest representation of his person, positively 
known, he is clothed in a dress of this kind. 

What we get from these descriptions is that he was 
a straight, well-built man, who was rather above the 
medium height, that he had a long visage and high 
cheek bones, but with the lineaments of his face well- 
proportioned ; that his eyes were light and piercing, 
his nose aquiline, and his complexion fair; that in his 
youth his hair had been red, but became white when 
he was thirty ; which may be regarded as sufficient to 
test the authenticity of anything claimed to be a por- 
trait of him. 

A knowledge of the character of a man is of some as- 
sistance in judging of the genuineness of what is claimed 
to be his portrait. Many judge of the character of a 
person by the face, the features or the general expres- 
sion. Women do so intuitively. But in the case of 
Columbus there is as much uncertainty about his char- 
acter as there is in so many things respecting him. 


* Benzoni, La Historia del Mondo Nuovo, Lib. 1., p. 30. 
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It would naturally be supposed that a biographer, 
after a full investigation of all that is known respecting 
a man, would be able to present a carefully considered 
and reliable statement of his character, but so far from 
this being the case, the conflict among the biographers 
of Columbus is not only greater but more extreme than 
elsewhere. 

More than sixty years ago, Washington Irving, in 
his life of Columbus, gave a carefully drawn sketch of 
his character, founded upon all that was then known 
respecting him. It is too long to quote entire, but I 
will give substantially the material part of it. In him, he 
says, were singularly combined the poetical and the prac- 
tical. His mind grasped all kinds of knowledge whether 
procured by study or observation ; while his daring, but 
irregular genius, bursting the limits of imperfect science, 
bore him to conclusions far beyond the intellectual 
vision of his contemporaries. He discerned the phe- 
nomena of the exterior world with wonderful quickness 
of perception, and the ability of quickly converting facts 
to principles distinguishes him from the dawn to the close 
of his sublime enterprise. He aimed at dignity and 
wealth in the same lofty spirit in which he sought re- 
nown. He was devoutly pious, religion mingling with 
the whole course of his thoughts and actions. He was 
a man of quick sensibility, liable to great excitement, to 
sudden and powerful impulses. He was naturally irrita- 
ble and impetuous; keenly sensible to injury and injus- 
tice, yet the quickness of his temper was counteracted 
by the benevolence and generosity of his heart. He was 
free from the feeling of revenge, ready to forget and 
to forgive, aud the magnanimity of his nature shows 
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forth through all the troubles of his stormy career. 
While Irving does not justify his enslaving the native 
population, he considers that he was goaded on by the 
mercenary impatience of the crown, the sneers of his 
enemies and the unprofitable result of his enterprises. 
That it was a blot upon his illustrious name and 
should be considered as an error of the times in which 
he lived.* 

Prescott has said that ‘ Whatever the defects of 
Columbus’ mental constitution, the finger of the his- 
torian will find it difficult to point to a single blemish 
in his moral character. That whether we contemplate 
his character in its public or private relations, in all its 
features it wears the same noble aspect. It was in 
perfect harmony with the grandeur of his plans, and 
with results more stupendous than those which Heaven 
has permitted any other mortal to achieve.” 

In respect to these passages, the last American biog- 
rapher of Columbus, Mr. Justin Winsor, the librarian 
of Harvard College, assumes the responsibility of say- 
ing, especially in respect to the observation of Prescott, 
that it is difficult to point to a more flagrant disregard 
of truth ; that it seems to mark an obdurate purpose to 
disguise the truth, and that this “is nowhere more 
patent than in the palliating hero-worship of Washing- 
ton Irving.” 

Upon a charge so severe and sweeping as this I feel 
that it is due to these two distinguished American 
authors to mention that Humboldt told me in 1851 that 
there was then no historian in Europe that he would 
place above Mr. Prescott ; and as toWashington Irving’s 


a Life of Columbus, Vol. IL., B. iv., c. 5, Putnam’s ed. N. Y., 1849. 
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biography, Navarrete, who was certainly competent to 
judge, said, after it was published, that in fulness, impar- 
tiality and exactness it was superior to any that had 
preceded it,* and Mr. Harrisse, who was equally, and 
in view of what is now known, even more competent, 
and who is not given to undue praise, says, in a recent 
publication :+ ‘“‘ The work of Washington Irving is more 
than literary. It is a history, executed with judgment 
and impartiality, which leaves far behind all descriptions 
of the discovery of the New World, published before, 
or since. He studied with care almost all the docu- 
ments that were known in his time, which testifies to 
the probity of his researches.” 

In 1856 Roselly De Lorgues, a French writer, pub- 
lished a biography of Columbus, in which, in his esti- 
mate of his character, he transcends anything said by 
Irving, Prescott, or any other writer. ‘‘ Wesee in him,” 
he says, ‘‘a man who in virtue was perfect; of entire 
purity of heart; who in moral grandeur surpasses the 
most celebrated types of antiquity and who is not in- 
ferior to the noblest heroes formed by the Gospel ; 
a man who from the nature of his mind and his religious 
character, partook more of heaven than of earth,” and 
closes in these words: “To express our deepest con- 
viction, we declare before man who knows it not and 
before God who knows, Christopher Columbus was a 
Saint,” printing the last sentence in large capitals. { 

Whilst this French writer raises Columbus to an ele- 


* Irving’s Life of Columbus, Vol. I. Preface, XVII. N. Y.: G. P. Putnam, 
1850. 

+ Christophe Colomb, Vol. II., p. 163. 

¢ Histoire de Christophe Colomb par Roselly de Lorgues. Paris, 1856. 
Tome II., pp. 443, 465, 472, 476. 
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vation so high, a subsequent American biographer 
Aaron Goodrich, sinks him to a depth correspondingly 
low. He accuses him of cupidity, ingratitude, arro- 
gance, perfidy and treachery. He declares that his 
prevailing traits were hypocrisy and deceit, with which 
were combined cowardice and cruelty, and that it was 
from some such an original that Moliére drew his char- 
acter of Tartuffe; that his tastes were brutal, that no 
character in history so successfully made a cloak of re- 
ligion, and that no depravity could be attributed to him 
that would be too gross for belief; that the love of gain 
and not science or religion was his motive power; that 
Gold was his God; and winds up the chapter upon his 
character in these words: “ We look in vain through 
his life for any trait or action that would endear him to 
the heart of men, for one deed that may be regarded as 
the impulse of a great and noble or of a generous heart ; 
we find nothing but low cunning, arrogance, avarice, 
religious cant, deceit and cruelty.” * 

Winsor’s observation upon this degrading picture of 
the great discoverer is, that “ The critic’s temper is too 
peevish and his opinions are too unreservedly biased 
to make his results of any value,” + and gives his own 
estimate of Columbus, which is not a laudatory one. 
He describes him as ‘a creature of buffeting circum- 
stances,” and “a weakling in every element of com- 
mand;” that while “not destitute of keen observation of 
nature, this quality was not infrequently prostituted to 
ignoble purposes ;” that he was “a devout Catholic, 


* Goodrich’s Life of Columbus, pp. 86, 131, 321, 350, 355, 358, 364, 370. 
¥., 2074 
t Winsor’s Christopher Columbus, p. 504. Boston and New York, 1872. 
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according to the Catholicism of his epoch, but that when 
tried by any test that finds the perennial in holy acts,” 
he does not bear examination ; that there was “no all- 
loving Deity in his conception,” but ‘“ his Lord was one 
in whose name it was convenient to practise enormities ;” 
that while “Re mourned bitterly that his own efforts 
were ill-requited, he had no pity for the miseries of 
others ;” that ‘‘no man ever evinced less capacity for 
ruling a colony ;” that “the problems he encountered 
were those that required an eye to command, with tact 
to persuade and will to coerce, and he had none of 
them ;” whereas J. G. Kohl, the celebrated German 
traveller and scholar, in his ‘ Discovery of America,” 
with substantially the same facts before him, says that 
whilst “there was something visionary in Columbus’ 
nature, yet when the time for action arrived he was 
never found wanting in decision and energy” ; and de- 
scribes him generally, as a man in whose organization 
were united physical energy and strong ideality ; that he 
had a glowing imagination, with which were combined, 
however, acute powers of observation and an earnest 
desire to gain experience ; tendencies so opposite, that 
in most men the imagination or the practical will pre- 
dominates, but in his case the proper balance was main- 
tained. Finally, Mr. Winsor says that, ‘no man craves 
more than Columbus to be judged with all the palliations 
demanded of a difference of his own age and ours,” 
and then impairs the effect of this concession by saying 
that he considers it his duty at the same time, to 
judge the paths which he trod by the scale of an 


eternal nobleness.* 


* Winsor’s Columbus, pp. 449 to 512. 
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In this conflict I have asked our associate Fellow, Mr. 
Ponce de Leon, for his opinion, as he has read nearly 
everything relating to Columbus, and it is not very fav- 
orable. It is this : that he was a type of the Italian of that 
period, having no regard for the truth, when he thought 
it his interest to resort to falsehood, and who could play 
the hypocrite, as he did with Isabella, when he deemed 
it necessary ; that he was cringing to superiors and 
overbearing to inferiors, qualities usually combined, and 
was hated by nearly every one under him. While am- 
bitious of renown, he was avaricious and mean in money 
matters, wanting everything for himself He was out- 
wardly devout, but never suffered his religion to inter- 
fere with anything he wanted to do ; that he was a man 
of great energy and of an iron will, but was not cruel, 
and altogether a better man than most of those that he 
had to deal with ; that it is to be considered that what 
he often witnessed, the cruelties that the Inquisition 
inflicted upon the Moors and the Jews, and the sale of 
enemies and negroes as slaves, had made him callous 
to human suffering and indifferent to the rights of his 
fellow-men. Mr. Ponce de Leon thinks that after he 
was brought to Spain in chains, his mental faculties 
became impaired ; that he was thereafter sad, depressed 
and discontented, his correspondence during this period 
showing that he was not the man that he had been, and 
finally that he was not worse than his age, but upon 
the whole better, which, in respect to that age, he says, 
is saying a great deal. 

But as it is desirable, for the purpose already stated, 
that we should have, amid this conflict of opinion, the 
best idea of him that can be obtained, I have selected 
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what I regard as the broadest, the fairest and as a 
whole the most complete representation of him I know 
of, which is the one given by Peschel, the eminent Ger- 
man geographer and anthropologist, abridging it some- 
what in the translation 

He says: “What made Columbus so great was the 
stormy impulse of his age to pass beyond the boundary 
of the Old World, which had become too contracted. 
It was a restless longing toward the East and a keen 
desire for its treasures that possessed all seafaring peo- 
ple before the birth of the great Genoese, and Colum- 
bus possessed what was essential for such an undertak- 
ing—a keen sight for the phenomena of nature and a 
lofty power of conception, which bound together as in 
one what was most remote and even most improbable, 
with surprising intuitions and amazing errors. If the 
creations of his fancy were as real and as vital to him 
as his great intuitions, their tenacious growth was so 
interwoven with all his knowledge, that he never gave 
way before the learning and intelligence of his age, 
which held him for a madman; nor wearied, though 
repelled with scorn, in hawking about from one Euro- 
pean court to another his vast design of a western way 
to the land of spices, and, though he knew it not, to an 
undiscovered world. Even after his great discovery he 
looked upon his deed as a miracle, his visions as the 
breath of a divine inspiration, and himself as the chosen 
instrument of a high decree. 

‘““* Neither sagacity nor mathematics,’ he says, ‘nor 
charts profited me anything. It came about only in 
fulfilment of what Isaiah had said.’ During am attack 
of fever on the coast of Nicaragua he thought that he 
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heard a messenger from Heaven who comforted him 
with a promise that all his hardships would be recorded 
in marble. He brooded over the prophetic chorus in 
the Medea of Seneca, in respect to what would take 
place beyond the Atlantic—[a prophecy made fifteen 
hundred years before its fulfilment and one of the most 
remarkable ever uttered by man,—which, translated 
from the Latin, may be rendered in these words: 


The time will come in far-off years 

When the Ocean shall loosen the bonds of Nature, 
And a great land appear, 

And the seaman discover mew worlds, 

And 7hu/e be no more the farthest land. ] 


‘Natures, Peschel says,which are deeply stirred within 
seldom have the gift of drawing strongly to themselves 
what moves and acts around them ; men approach them 
with reluctance, and do not feel their neighborhood to 
be genial, which explains why Columbus did not win 
the enthusiastic attachment of the Spanish adventurers 
who followed him. 

“Since we have been able, he says, by means of his 
written remains to draw nearer to this great man, as a 
man, we learn with pain that he was wanting in regard 
for the rights of his fellow beings. He hunted the 
aborigines with fierce dogs, treated them as property, 
the prizes of the finders, and distributed them to the 
holders of plantations, and gold-mines, thereby accom- 
plishing their extinction. When we see, however, in 
our own day how the rights of the weaker races are 
shamefully violated, we may have some indulgence for 
this man of the fifteenth century, though it is bitterly to 
be regretted that he is not to be counted with the noble 
spirits of his age, like Isabella and the brave Domini- 
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cans of Hispaniola, who stood up and contended for 
the rights of the native population ; nor can we repress 
a feeling of impatience when this great man on every 
page of his writings, even in the pathos of religious 
visions, shows his greed of gain and is haunted by 
dreams of monopolies and fiscal plans. We sympathize 
with the man who gave a world to Castile, and died 
with a bitter feeling that he had served princes who were 
ungrateful, and who escaped by his death one stroke of 
fate which would have been harder to bear than the 
manacles of Bobadilla. It was permitted to him to 
carry to his grave the glorious illusion ‘‘ that Cuba was 
a province of the Chinese Empire, that Hispaniola was 
the island of Zipangu, and that between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Bay of Bengal there lay no water-covered 
hemisphere, but only an isthmus. The discoverer of 
America died without suspecting that he had found a 
new continent. He believed the distance between 
Jamaica and Spain to be but the third part of a circle 
of latitude, and exclaimed: ‘“ The earth is not so large 
by far as people think.” The doubling of the world 
by a new continent did not lie in his thought, and his 
great deed would have seemed to him sorely diminished 
if he had been forced to admit that behind the ocean, 
over which he had triumphed, there lay yet another 
vast sea, for then his plan to bring together the western 
and the eastern civilizations would have been left but 
half accomplished.” 

The earliest pictorial representation of the person 
of Columbus, of which we have any information, was 
in the gallery of Paolo Giovio, or, to give him his Latin 
name, by which he is better known, Paulus Jovius, at 
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Lake Como, in Italy, a wood-cut of which is in the sec- 
ond edition of a work of Jovius, entitled Elogia Virorum 
betlica virtute tllustrium, or Eulogies of Men zllustrious 
Jor therr warlike prowess, published at Basel in 1576, 
and as this wood-cut is, as far as we know, the earliest 
published portrait of Columbus, it will be an appropri- 
ate introduction to this branch of our enquiry to give 
some account of Jovius and his celebrated collection. 
He was born at Como in 1483 and was consequently a 
contemporary and a countryman of Columbus, but 
probably never saw the Admiral. In 1506, when Co- 
lumbus died, Jovius, who was then in his twenty-third 
year, was a practising physician in Rome, which pro- 
fession he gave up for the pursuit of letters, and be- 
came distinguished as a writer of biographical and his- 
torical works; and having sought advancement in the 
Church, Adrian VI. made him a canon of the Cathe- 
dralof Como. When the Constable de Bourbon sacked 
Rome, in 1527, Jovius having lost all he possessed, 
Clement VII., to reimburse him, made him Bishop of 
Nocera de’ Pagani, in the Kingdom of Naples, then 
under the dominion of the Crown of Spain ; and in 1530, 
when the pope and Charles V., having been reconciled, 
had an interview at Bologna, Clement took Jovius 
with him, where it is said he was received by the em- 
peror and the princes and noblemen in his suite with 
marked distinction. He was a man of learning and of 
ability, whose productions were widely read through- 
out Europe, but a venal writer, who from large gifts 
received from those whom he praised and those who 
feared the venom of his pen, and by the sale of bene. 
fices, amassed a large fortune, with the proceeds of 
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which he built a villa, or rather a palatial residence, 
upon a peninsula on Lake Como, upon what he sup- 
posed to be the ruins of the villa of Pliny the Younger, 
though in this, it appears, he was mistaken, and here he 
brought together a great collection of rare and curious 
things —antiquities, pictures, statues, and other works of 
art, medals, gems, novel curiosities, both from the East 
and the West Indies, and many other objects of interest, 
which were arranged in seven stately galleries, to which 
he applied distinctive names, such as the Vestibule of 
Homer, the Hall of Pliny, the Hall of Minerva, the 
Apartment of the Sirens, the Hall of the Graces, etc. ; 
and he gave to the whole the general name of the 
‘“‘ Abode of the Muses,” from the Greek original of our 
modern word ‘‘ Museum.” 

A great central feature of this collection was a 
gallery devoted to the portraits of illustrious men, 
of which Vasari says he had upward of five hundred, 
obtained largely by gifts from sovereigns, princes, noble- 
men, and artists ; and among them was a portrait of his 
countryman Columbus. Italian writers say that he was 
constantly begging genuine portraits from kings, 
princes, noblemen and artists, and when he could not 
attain them by gift, that he employed the very best 
artists; and that he took great pains to secure those 
that were genuine. In the preface to his Elogia, 1551, 
he states that the warlike (bellicosi) heroes, whose 
eulogy he pronounces, “may be seen in his gallery set 
forth in their true likeness, in admirable portraiture.” 
And in his letters published by Ticozzi and Boteri, he 
refers to the great care he took in collecting authentic 
portraits, ‘never feeling satisfied,” he says, with those 
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he received, “fearing their incorrectness.” As he was 
not only a Spanish bishop, but a man of great influence 
with Charles V., who gave him a pension, as well as 
with the eminent personages of his court, it may fairly 
be assumed that if a portrait of Columbus then existed 
in Spain, he, of all other men, was the one most likely 
to obtain it. Count Giovio says (Lari Artistici, Gio- 
vanni Giovio, Como, 1881) that it is believed that he 
got his portrait of Columbus from the navigator’s son 
Diego, which, without something more authentic than 
this, may be regarded as doubtful, for Diego had been 
dead for more than ten years, when Jovius in 1537 
erected his villa at Como. 

It may well be believed that what he says of the 
great care he took to get only reliable portraits for his 
gallery was true. Some of the portraits which are 
printed in the first part of the edition of the Elogia 
of 1576, such as that of Romulus and a few others, 
were necessarily imaginative; but it may have been 
otherwise with distinguished men of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, whose portraits, unless known to 
be genuine, would scarcely have been admitted in a 
gallery that was renowned throughout Europe, and 
that, with the collection of which it formed a part, 
was visited by people of all classes and of all countries, 
from kings and princes downwards. 

Tiraboschi says (Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
Vol. VII, Libro III. p. 897, ed. Firenze, 1810), that 
the Museum of Jovius was one of the most memorable 
undertakings which the love of the fine arts and of 
letters produced in the sixteenth century. He adds: 

“The description which he himself and others after 
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him have made of it, excites astonishment in us that a 
man in private life could accomplish so much; and he 
owed a great part of the happy success of his great idea 
to his very histories themselves ; for when it was known 
that he was writing the events of his time, many, solici- 
tous for their good name, sent him valuable gifts, hop- 
ing in this way to render the historian favorable to them.” 

Its value may be judged by the circumstance that 
Giulio Romano bequeathed to it his collection of the 
paintings of Raphael. It was so celebrated that Cosmo 
First, Grand Duke of Tuscany, had copies of many of 
the portraits made for his collection in Florence, which 
are now in the Uffizi gallery. These copies were made 
by an artist named Cristofano dell’ Altissimo. 

Altissimo went to Como in 1552, the year that Jovius 
died, and completed the copies by 1555.* Vasari 
gives a list of the portraits Altissimo copied. It is 
not in Bohn’s English edition of Vasari, but will be 
found in the edition of Bologna, 1674 (3d vol App. 
Sign. Eff.). It contains 253 names, among which is 
“Colombo Genovese” and the portrait of Columbus, 
now in the Uffizi gallery at Florence, is supposed to 
be that copy. It appears also that another painter, 
Bernardino Campi, copied the same serzes at the same 
time as Altissimo for Donna Ippolita Gonzaga,t 
and if he copied the Columbus there would have 
been two copies contemporaneously made, by different 
artists, of the Jovian portrait. 

Lanzit says that Altissimo ‘‘ copied the features of 


* Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Bohn’s Eng. edition, Vol. VI. 
+ Notes to Vasari by S. P. Richter, Bohn’s ed. of Vasari, Vol. 6,301. 
} History of Painting in Italy, Bohn’s Ed. 1847, Vol. I., p. 197. 
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the celebrated men, but attended little to other circum- 
stances ; whence it happens that the Giovian collection, 
the Medicean one alone, exhibits many very dissimilar 
manners, but the features of the originals are very faith- 
fully expressed,” which Bryan repeats with the remark 
that these copies have a high degree of finishing with- 
out labor. * 

Jovius published several works in the form of eulo- 
giums upon the illustrious men in his gallery, one of 
them being devoted to Columbus, and no one who has 
written before or since has pronounced a higher eulo- 
gium upon him. What is remarkable for the period is 
the thorough knowledge he possessed of what Colum- 
bus had done; the only error being that, as to its re- 
sults, he confounded one voyage with that of another. 
In this Elogium, as he called it, which is well written and 
eloquent, he says who does not wonder that this man, 
with a most open countenance and the amazing strength 
of a vast intellect, should have been born in a mean 
little village near Savona, and closes his eulogium with 
this passage : ‘So that Columbus seems to be in every 
way worthy to be honored with a most fitting statue at 
Genoa, by those Ligurians who to-day regard things 
of the present time rather than those of a former 
period;” and how truly he judged them appears in the 
fact that it took them just three hundred years to act 
upon this suggestion. 

It should, however, be stated that if what is said of 
Jovious by certain writers is correct, he is not free 
from the suspicion of being a man capable of palming 


* Bryan’s Dictionary. 
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off the portrait of another in his gallery as that of Co- 
lumbus, if it could be done without fear of detection. 

It is said that Adrian VI. made him a canon upon 
the condition that he would say something honorable 
about him in his historical works. Whether this was 
true or not, what he did say, and that not in a history, 
or a biography, but where it would scarcely be looked 
for, in a work upon Natural History, was that “he was 
without talent, ability, or mind, and, in a word, almost 
stupid.” * Itis also said that he frankly declared that 
he had two pens, one of gold and one of iron, and that 
he used either, as the occasion served. 

Bodin, while commending the elegance of his writ- 
ings, says that he prostituted his pen in writing history 
and got more by telling lies than other men by relat- 
ing the truth; that when asked why he told so many, 
he replied that he did it to oblige his friends ; that he 
knew the age would not give any credit to his history, 
but that posterity would not doubt what he said. Vos- 
sius states that he promised an ancient genealogy to 
all scoundrels who paid him well, traduced others who 
would not, and had the fate of all liars, as he was not 
believed when he spoke thetruth. Brantome calls him a 
great liar, Scaliger says the same, and Maresius 
speaks of him with the utmost contempt. But Bayle 
says that he can hardly believe that he confessed all 
that is related of him, as he boldly declared that he 
printed his book in the lifetime of those concerned, 
as he did not fear to be convicted of falsehood, and 
he has been defended by Oudin, Boccalini, Marcel and 


* Biographie Universelle, Paris, 1816, tom. 17, p. 434, etc. 
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other writers; the truth probably being that he was 
not as bad as he was painted. 

It is not probable, however, that he palmed off an- 
other portrait for that of Columbus. He could not 
have done so safely in a gallery so much visited, for 
there were men then living who had known Columbus, 
and Carderera says that at that highly-cultivated 
period of the sixteenth century it would not have been 
possible to put up a portrait of another in a public 
gallery as that of Columbus without detection. 

This historian, biographer, and great collector died 
in Florence in 1552, and the reader of his epitaph in 
the church of San Lorenzo, in that city, was informed, 
in a Latin couplet, that he was the glory of the Latin 
tongue, and superior either to Sallust or Livy, a judg- 
ment which posterity has not confirmed.* 

The fate of his gallery may be briefly told. When 
Clement VII. gave him a better benefice at Como than 
he had had before, he also lodged him in an apartment 
in the Vatican, which he occupied until 1549. But Paul 
III., Clement’s successor in the papacy, having refused 
to appoint him Bishop of Como, when that see became 
vacant, he left Rome and passed the remaining three 
years of his life at his villa in Como, or in visiting dif- 
ferent courts in Italy, dying, as has been said, in Flor- 
ence in 1552 of an attack of the gout. His villa was 
broken up by the military operations in Italy toward 
the close of the sixteenth century. The villa itself was 
destroyed by the rising of the water of Lake Como, and 
when Boldoni saw it in 1617 it was a ruin. The col- 
lection of the portraits of illustrious men, however, 


* Nicéron, Memoires, etc., Tome 25, pp. 360, 361. 
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was kept together, as a whole, until 1587, when they 
were divided between two families of Jovius’ descend- 
ants, the head of one family taking the men of warlike 
prowess, and the head of the other the learned men. 

After this it underwent several subdivisions, which 
in the end resulted in the dispersion of the whole col- 
lection.* Where the portrait of Columbus went was 
not known, but in 1880 a search was made, in that part 
of the collection which had descended to Count Giovio, 
at the suggestion of Mr. J. S. Jorrin, a gentleman of 
Havana, who has for many years been engaged in in- 
vestigations relating to Columbus, and a portrait was 
found with the abbreviated inscription over it of Colum- 
bus, Lygur, Novi Orbes Reptor (Columbus, Ligurian, 
Discoverer of the New World), Liguria being the terri- 
tory in which Genoa is situated. This picture is now 
in the possession of Dr. d’Orchi, of Como, from whom 
it gets its present name, and I shall hereafter refer to it. 

I will now, with the aid of the stereopticon; show you 
the portraits, beginning with those that alone, in my 
judgment, are entitled to consideration, and which in 
the order of time, as far as we know, are the oldest; 
and will then show you the more prominent of those 
that have been believed in, with little or nothing to sup- 
port the claim made for them. 

This is a photograph of the Jovian wood-cut from a 
copy:of the edition of the Elogia of 1576 that is in my 
possession. 

Carderera says of it, what will be equally obvious 
to you upon looking at it, that the proportion and gen- 


* Lari Artistici, Giovanni Giovio. Como, 1881. Printed for private circula- 
tion. Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy. Vol. 1I., p. 197. Bohn ed. 
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eral form of the head, the long face and the curvature 
of the nose conform to the description of Columbus 
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THE JOVIAN COLUMBUS. 


by his contemporaries, but that beyond this all is vague 
and uncertain ; that the right eyebrow isa perfect arch, 
while the left is rather straight ; that the upper lip is 
very confused, as well as the muscles of the face, which 
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are scarcely defined, because, he remarks, the art of en- 
graving on wood did not then in such a sympathetic face 
admit of more perfect details. The wood-cut,he observes, 
is so rough and worn that it is impossible to judge with 
exactitude ; that it would not bea sufficient guide for an 
artist to reproduce the physiognomy of Columbus, 
owing to the roughness and indistinctness of the en- 
graving, and because it does not sufficiently define 
some important features. Heand Sefior Angel de los 
Rios, a distinguished member of the Madrid Academy, 
and an eminent literary man in Spain, agree that this 
wood-cut must be the standard in this enquiry,as it is the 
most ancient testimony that a portrait of Columbus had 
been painted, and because he is represented in the frock 
of a Franciscan monk, which was the kind of dress 
worn by Columbus when the curate Bernaldez saw him 
in Castile, upon his return from his second voyage. 
Sefior de los Rios, moreover, has shown that this was 
the kind of dress then worn by sailors in Spain as a pro- 
tection against the weather, and which, he says, is still 
worn by Spanish sailors and by farmers in the Basque 
provinces.* Carderera compared this wood-cut with a 
sketch of the picture in the Uffizi gallery, which he 
had made for him by a distinguished artist in Florence 
and he was satisfied of the identity of the two heads. 

I will now show the picture in the Uffizi from a 
photograph of it. 

You will see that it agrees with the wood-cut in the 
manner in which the hair is worn, in the shape of the 
forehead, in the high-arched eye-brows and the fixed 


* Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, Tomo I., Cuaderno III. 
Feb. 1879. 
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look out of the eye, so far as these features are indi- 
cated in the wood-cut; in the aquiline nose and the 
long face, which looks, however, fuller. I have seen 
this portrait twice during the past forty years, and if I 
may rely on my recollection, it represents a man of 


THE ALTISSIMO PORTRAIT. 


forty or a little over, with dark hair. We do not posi- 
tively know the year of Columbus's birth, and his age 
at any particular period has, therefore, been a matter 
of conjecture ; though as appears from a document re- 
cently discovered at Genoa it may be fixed within a 
range of five years. In respect to his hair, his son Fer- 
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dinand says that it turned white when he was thirty, 
whilst Oviedo, who saw him at Barcelona after his re- 
turn from his first voyage, says that his hair was red, 
and he was then, according to the recently-discovered 
document, at least forty years of age, so that upon these 
two points there is the same uncertainty as in other 
matters respecting him. In pointing out that the face 
is more round and full in this picture than in the Jovian 
wood-cut, and that the hair is neither red, nor gray, but 
dark, you will remember what I quoted from Lanzi, 
that whilst Altissimo copied the features, he attended 
lettle to other cireumstances, and I have read in another 
writer, whose name I cannot recall, that in making these 
copies he painted them so as to conform to the then 
prevailing taste of the Renaissance, and in doing so he 
may have taken many liberties. 

In the general effect the two pictures do not look 
alike, in respect to which I may quote the remark of 
Carderera, that variations born of the school and man- 
nerism of each artist are no obstacle to a good resem- 
blance ; of which I will now show you a striking illustra- 
tion in two copies of this very portrait in the Uffizi 
Gallery. 

When Thomas Jefferson was minister to France in 
1784 he was desirous of obtaining a copy of a portrait 
of Columbus to bring to this country, and being told 
by the best-informed persons that the one in the Uffizi 
was considered a genuine portrait, he had a copy made 
of it, which is now in the possession of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society ; and when Gouverneur Morris 
afterwards went as minister to France he also hada 
copy made of the one in the Uffizi, which after his death 
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his widow presented to the New York Historical 
Society where it now is. I will show you these 
copies together, and without a careful examination you 
would scarcely suppose that both are copies from the 
same picture. 

You will observe that this picture in the Uffizi has 
not the Franciscan garment that is in the wood cut. It 
may be that the copyist, Altissimo, thought it unfit in 
the portrait of a distinguished man, or it may be that 
the engraver of the wood-cut, who, it appears, like Altis- 
simo, was not a faithful copyist, may have heard, for 
the fact was then known, that Columbus had worn such 
a habit, and thought it appropriate in the wood-cut to 
clothe him in what was in his times the dress alike of 
a sailor and of an ecclesiastic. 

The wood-cuts in the Elogia of 1576 were engraved 
by Thomas Stimmer. Ginguené, a French writer, in 
an article in the Biographie Universelle in 1816, says 
that the portraits engraved in this book “were not 
copied with fidelity from those that ornamented the 
gallery of Jovius.” He does not say upon what this 
statement was founded; but a century ago, he may 
possibly have seen portraits that were known to have 
been in the Jovian gallery. He wasa very learned man 
and the author, among other works, of a voluminous 
history of Italian Literature. He was noted for his 
high integrity and his accuracy, and it may be fairly 
assumed that a scholar of this nature would not have 
made such a positive statement as this, unless he had 
found evidence to warrant it.* 


* Thomas Stimmer was a Swiss who, between the years 1570 and 1590, prac- 
tised his art in Basel and at Strasburg. The art of wood engraving at that 
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Some years ago I met with a photograph of Colum- 
bus which greatly impressed me. I then knew noth- 
ing of the source from which it was derived; but in 
going over the Naval Museum of Madrid in 1881 I 
saw the picture from which it was taken. I made in- 
quiries respecting this portrait, and a few days after- 


period, the last quarter of the sixteenth century, was in a low state (Linton’s 
Masters of Wood Engraving, p. 120), and Stimmer was among the best of those 
that followed it. He was, what was unusual at thetime, a designer, as well as an 
engraver and was employed for some yeers by Peter Perna, the publisher at Basel, 
in illustrating popular works. Papillon says that he had taste and a marvellous 
facility in composition (Traité de la Gravure en Bois, tom. I., pp. 258, 259), quali- 
ties which would not necessarily warrant the assurance that he was a faithful 
copyist of 130 portraits of the Jovian gallery, but the kind of artist who might be 
tempted to take liberties. Ginguené is not the only writer that refers to the want 
of fidelity in these wood-cuts. Nicéron, in his history of illustrious literary men 
(Mémoires pour servir 4 l’histoire des hommes illustres dans la république des lettres, 
Paris, 43 Vols., 1724-1741, 847, H. L.), goeseven farther than Ginguené, for after 
stating that this Elogia of Jovius is one of the most interesting and useful of his 
works, says that it is sometimes found with portraits which are for the most part 
fanciful. Peter Perna in his edition of this Elogia, in 1575, states upon the title 
page that it is ‘‘ zow adorned with portraits, expressed to the life’? from Jovius’ 
gallery, and in his preface to another work of Jovius, Elogia Virorum Literis 
Illustrium, published by Perna two years afterwards, which has likewise wood- 
cuts of the personages whose eulogiums are given, he says that the wood-cuts 
with which it is illustrated are ‘‘ set forth with the greatest fidelity to the pro- 
totypes newly brought forth from that suburban Como, at no less expense than 
they were taken to it”; which may be nothing more than a publisher’s advertisement. 

Mr. Harrisse, in a recent publication (Christopher Columbus and the Bank 
of St. George, New York, 1888), says that the oldest effigy of Columbus is a 
rough wood-cut in Jovius’ ‘‘ Illustrium Virorum Vite” printed in Florence in 1549. 
I have not seen the edition of the Vite, as it is called, of that year, but the edi- 
tion of the work two years afterwards by the same publisher, the Duke’s printer, 
L. Torrentini, contains no eulogy on Columbus, nor any wood-cuts. In the same 
year, in the same city, the same printer published, the Jovian Elogia Virorum 
Bellica Virtute Illustrium (Men illustrious for their warlike prowess) which 
contains the eulogy on Columbus, but has no wood-cuts, nor engraving of any 
kind, except the publisher’s imprint on the title page. Jovius was the author of 
at least four different works which were either biographies or what he called 
eulogies upon the illustrious persons in his gallery. 1. Elogia Virorum Illus- 
trium, Venice, 1546; 2. Illustrium Virorum Vite, Florence, 1549, 1551, Basel, 
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wards the head of the Museum politely addressed me a 
note, to the effect that neither he nor his predecessor had 
ever been able to learn anything respecting its history. 
I have since learned, from what is said of it by Car- 
derera and from other sources, that the Minister of Ma- 
rine, many years ago, ordered a portrait to be painted 


1577; 3. Elogia Virorum Bellica Virtute Illustrium, Florence, 1551; Basel, 1575 ; 
4. Elogia Virorum Literts Illustrium, Basel, 1577, and there are other titles: 
Elogia veris clarorum virorum imaginibus apposita que in Muszo Ioviano Comi 
spectantur... addita Adriani Pont, Vita, Venitiis, 1546, fol.; and Elogia Doctorum 
Virorum ab avorum memoria publicatis ingenii monumentis illustrium, Venice, 
1546; Antwerp, 1557; Basil, 1571, in respect to all of which there is some con- 
fusion among biographers and authors, as Jovius made additions and charges 
in these works, an elogium that had appeared in an earlier work being some- 
times transferred to a later one as more appropriate, so that these different works 
are sometimes confounded with each other. 

If the edition of the work known as the Vitz (Illustrium Virorum Vite, 
Florence, 1549) contained this wood-cut of Columbus, as Mr. Harrisse states, it 
is noticeable that no eulogy upon Columbus nor wood cut of him is in the second 
edition of that work printed by the same publisher in the same place two years 
afterwards, and that the Elogia Virorum Bellica, etc., printed by him the same 
year, 1551, has the eulogy on Columbus, but no cut of him; which I state, having 
examined both editions, 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the wood-cuts, of which that of Colum- 
bus was one, first appeared in Peter Perna’s edition of the Elogia Virorum Bellica, 
etc., in 1575, the title page of which indicates, by the words ‘‘and now 
adorned with portraits,” etc., that the work was then, for the first time, illustrated 
by these wood-cuts. In a subsequent edition of the work some years afterwards, 
Perna, in a preface in which he dedicates this edition to Francis de’ Medici, 
after mentioning that the work was ‘‘ formerly dedicated to Cosmus, that great 
prince, by the greatest historian of our age,” commends the edition to Francis, 
‘*as now illustrated by true images from the life, gathered, increased and or- 
namented with great care, equal art and no less expense,” which I interpret as 
meaning that it was he, Perna, who had illustrated the work by these wood-cuts, 
There is another circumstance which confirms my impression that they first 
appeared in this edition of Basel of 1575. The engraver Stimmer surrounded 
each of the portraits with an elaborate border or frame, embracing figures and 
other ornamental designs. In the copy that I have of this edition, which con- 
tains 130 wood-cuts, ten frames are printed with the space for the portraits left 
blank, indicating that when this copy went to the press, the figures to fill these 
blank spaces had not then been engraved. 
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of Columbus for his department, and that the artist em- 
ployed painted it from an engraving of Columbus by 
Capriolo, an Italian engraver, in a work called Retratt2 
dt Cento (portraits of a hundred illus- 
trious captains), which Capriolo published in Rome in 


COLUMBUS, 
(Marine Museum, Madrid.) 


1596, twenty years after the publication of the Jovian 
wood-cut, and which, judging from the descriptions of 
Columbus’ personal appearance that have come down 
to us and what we may accept as to his character, is to 
my mind the most satisfactory representation of him 
which exists. It greatly impressed Carderera, who 
thinks it was engraved from another portrait than the 
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one in the Jovian Gallery, which was painted from the 
life, after the great discoverer’s final return from his 
fourth voyage, when he was sad and down-hearted, 
through the ingratitude of the king and his courtiers, 
but had an admirer in an artist who would have found 


THE CAPRIOLO ENGRAVING. 


a pleasure in making a portrait of so great a man, 
either in painting or sketching him. 

The learned Baron Vernazza has said that it is not 
known that there was before 1506, the year in which 
Columbus died, any painter or sculptor living in Spain, 
except Antonio del Rincon, the court painter of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. It is an unsafe thing for any writer 
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to make such a positive statement as this, for I find 
that there were in Spain, during Columbus’ time, fifteen 
painters, all men of ability,* that several of them were 
portrait-painters, and that between 1492 and 1506 there 
were three painters in Seville, where Columbus lived 
during most of the time that he was in Spain, Juan 
Sanchez de Castro, Juan Nufiez, his pupil, and Gon- 
zalo Diaz. 

It is true that the painting of portraits of individuals 
was not then as general in Spain as in Italy or the 
Netherlands. Painters there were mostly employed in 
executing works for churches, or convents, or otherwise 
decorating religious edifices. They painted religious 
subjects such as saints, apostles, or scenes from the 
Saviour’s life, generally representing single figures or 
groups of persons, of whom there being no portraits, 
they were painted from living models; so that these 
artists may be said to have been constantly employed 
in the art of portraiture, and any one of them could 
have painted a good portrait. 

The more I have examined the Capriolo engraving, 
the more I have been convinced that we have in it the 
true likeness of Columbus at a late period of his life 
and such as no artist of that period would be likely to 
have created. The face is somewhat broader than in 
the portraits previously referred to; but this is a pecu- 
liarity of Capriolo’s engravings. In all other respects 
Carderera and De los Rios recognized that the features 


* Juan Sanchez de Castro, Pedro Sanchez, Juan Nujiiez, Gonzalo Diaz, 
Nicolas Francisco Pisan, Jorge Ingles, Frutos Flores, Juan Flamenco, Fran- 
cisco de Amberes, Juan de Flandes, Juan de Borgojia, Antonio del Rincon, Alvar 
Perez de Velloldos, Garcia del Barcia, Juan Rodriguez, and some others, 
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are the same as the one in the Uffizi. The stereopti- 
con view of it that I have shown is from a copy of the 
work in my possession, now a rare book, which, after 
a search of many years, I succeeded in obtaining. 

The argument of de Conches that if there had been 
a portrait to refer to, Oviedo, Fernando, and after 
them Benzoniand Herrera, would not have given such 
details of Columbus’ personal appearance, is not con- 
clusive. The utmost that can be inferred from this is 
that they probably did not know of any portrait. It 
does not prove that one had never been painted. 
Oviedo saw him upon his return from his first voyage, 
Las Casas knew him only in the latter part of his life, 
and Ferdinand was a youth of eighteen when his father 
died, and it does not follow if a likeness of him had 
been taken, that Oviedo, Fernando, or Benzoni and 
Herrera, or any one of them, would necessarily have 
known it. 

In the engraving, Columbus is dressed in a close-fit- 
ting habit, as in the Uffizi picture, over which a mantle 
is classically draped. This the artist employed by the 
Minister of Marine did not follow; but substituted for 
it the dress in the Yajfiez picture, to be hereafter referred 
to, as that picture was in 1763, and painting the por- 
trait in colors he gave the eyes, the hair, and the com- 
plexion as described by Columbus’ contemporaries. It 
appears to have been removed from the Department 
of Marine to where it now is in the Naval Museum. I 
had a copy of it made while I was in Madrid for our 
Society, and it may be seen in our principal room. A 
recent German writer, who it would seem was not aware 
of the engraving of 1596, from which it was taken, thinks 
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that it, and the recently discovered portrait under the 
Yajiez, are, when we carefully examine the description 
of Columbus by his contemporaries, the most like him.* 

Domenico Colombo, lord of the castle of Cuccaro, in 
Piedmont, claimed to be a relative of Columbus and a 
representative of that family who brought a suit be- 
fore the Council of the Indies to inherit, when the male 


THE CANCELLIERI ENGRAVING. 


line of Columbus became extinct, and set forth, among 
other things, that his family had in their possession a 
genuine portrait of Columbus, which Harrisse thinks 
is entitled to consideration. 

A fine engraving of this picture was published by 
Napione in 1808, in his work on the birthplace of Co- 
lumbus, and another was published by Cancellieri, the 
writer of a work on the navigator, from which this por- 
trait gets its name. Carderera, whilst recognizing its 


* Allgemeine Geschichte von Wilhelm Oncken, Berlin, 1882, pp. 232 to 240. 
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general resemblance to the preceding portraits, points 
out a slight variation in the hair and in the eyebrows. 
A few miles north of Genoa, close to the sea, on the 
Corniche road, is Cogoleto, which for more than a cen- 
tury enjoyed the distinction of being the birthplace of 
Columbus. It is a small village of a single street, 
upon one of the houses of which one Antonio Colombo 
in 1650 placed an inscription to the effect that Colum- 
bus was born in that house. I was at Cogoleto in 1881, 
and making some general. inquiry of the person who oc- 
cupied the house respecting Columbus, he took me to 
another house in the same street, and ascending to the 
second story brought me into a room where the village 
archives were kept. A venerable old gentleman, the 
apparent custodian of the archives, was seated at a 
table, and, when informed that I was making enquiries 
respecting Columbus, he turned in his chair and draw- 
ing back a green curtain exhibited what is known as the 
Cogoleto portrait. Isnardi, who wrote a book on 
the birthplace of Columbus, states that the history 
of this picture has been traced for more than three 
hundred years, a statement with which the picture 
certainly, at least in its appearance, agrees, for it is 
old and very much worn. The late Admiral Bald- 
win, who was then a member of our Council and at the 
time in command of the United States squadron in the 
Mediterranean, had, at my request, a photograph taken 
of it, of the size of the original, for our Society, which 
now hangs upon our walls. The portrait appears to 
me to have been the work of a not over-skilful artist.* 


* The photographic copy of the Cogoleto picture in the Society’s possession was 
found to be too indistinct to reproduce in a satisfactory wood cut. 
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It has a hard, somewhat heavy and solemn look, but 
has the same features as the previous portraits, with the 
same depression in the chin that is seen in the Altissimo, 
the Capriolo and in the other earlier portraits, but much 
more marked. It has the same dress as in the Altissimo, 


THE BELVEDERE COLUMBUS. 


and it will be noticed that the mouth “is a little large,” 
as mentioned in the description of Benzoni. It has the 
inscription above the head: Christophorus Columbus 
Novi Orbis Reptor (Christopher Columbus, Discoverer 
of the New World). 

Among those who had copies made in the sixteenth 
century from the Jovian gallery was Ferdinand, Arch- 
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duke of Austria, who, in 1579, sent artists to Como to 
have copies of these celebrated portraits for his castle 
in Innsbruck, and the portrait of Columbus now in the 
Belvedere at Vienna is supposed to be one of these 
copies. This is from an engraving of it in my posses- 
sion, and its resemblance, in its general features, to the 
portrait in the Uffizi gallery at Florence, by Altissimo, 
will be recognized. 

Thisis from a book of engravings by Crispin de Pass, 
published in 1598, twenty-two years after the Jovian 
wood-cut and two years after the Capriolo engraving. It 
has the long face, the aquiline nose, the high-arched eye- 
brows, and the same dress as the wood-cut, with a gold 
chain, as Columbus was known to have worn one, and 
with a nautical instrument in hishand. Carderera points 
out that the shape of the nose has been altered by the 
engraver, and he appears to have made a few other un- 
important changes.* 

In 1763 a Mr. Yajfiez brought from Granada to Ma- 
drid four portraits, all of the same size and general ap- 
pearance, which were purchased by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment ; one of which wasa portrait of Columbus. It 
had a light cloak crossing the breast, and in the dress 
and features was different from any portrait previously 
known. About twelve years ago it was subjected toa 
critical examination, when it appeared to have been re- 
touched, and upon rubbing the paint in one corner the 
letter C was found, which led to a removal of the outer 
covering, when a much finer portrait was discovered 
beneath, corresponding in all respects with the descrip- 


* The description given in the text is thought to be sufficient without a wood 
cut. 
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tion of Columbus by his contemporaries, and having 
the inscription on the top: Columbus Lygir Novi 


Orbis Reptor (Columbus, Ligurian, Discoverer of the 
New World). 


THE YANEZ PORTRAIT. 


Experts recognize from the canvas and other indica- 
tions that it was painted in Italy about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and was probably brought to 
Spain about that period, when a love of pictures and 
of all objects of art was awakened in the Spanish noble- 
men who returned from Italy. I saw this recovered 
portrait in Madrid in 1881, and Gen. Fairchild, who 
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was then our minister in Spain, had a copy of it made, 
which is now in the Wisconsin Historical Society, and 
is the one from which the photograph shown was 
taken. 

This is the portrait in the Royal Library at Madrid, 


THE RINCON PORTRAIT. 


which has been attributed to Antonio del Rincon. It is 
not found in the catalogue of his works that have come 
down to us, and nothing is known of its history beyond 
the fact that it was in existence in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. It is a very fine portrait, full of 
life and expression, and may well have been the work 
of the master to whom it is attributed. It representsa 
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younger man than the one in the Uffizi, and its corre- 
spondence with the features in that portrait will be read- 
ily recognized. 

This is the d’Orchi portrait to which I have re- 
ferred, and the last of those which I think entitled to 


THE D’ORCHI PORTRAIT. 


consideration. Mr. Jorrin, of Havana, the gentleman at 
whose request, as I have said, the search was made that 
resulted in finding it, says that it was too old and worn 
to have a satisfactory photograph made from it, and that 
Count Giovio had a copy of it, in water colors, carefully 
made by a French artist, from which the photograph 
now, shown may have been made, which I have taken 
from a French illustrated paper. 
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Mr. Jorrin gave, in 1887 in a newspaper in Havana, 
a very full account of his relations with Count Giovio 
in the finding of this picture. He thinks it has been 
repaired and retouched, a long time ago. It has the 
long visage, the large arched eyebrows, the kind of 
forehead, the aquiline nose, the depression in the chin 
and the same distribution of the hair and the same 
dress as in the Uffizi picture, and from the cir- 
cumstances under which it was found, it may possibly be 
the portrait that was inthe Jovian gallery. Itisastrong 
and satisfactory picture, and looks like one that may 
have been painted from life. 

My address has extended to such length as not to 
admit of any thing beyond some general observations 
upon these nine portraits, which embrace the earliest 
known. I can only say that they all, to me, represent 
the same man. You have seen them, however, and can 
form your own judgment. They differ from each other 
in the expression and in their general effect, and so do 
the original portraits of Washington by Peale, Sharp- 
less, Robertson, Stuart and others. It is certainly re- 
markable that they all have the same features, or char- 
acteristics, the peculiar curved depression in the chin, 
which no artist is likely to have invented ; the large ex- 
pansive bony orbit of the eyes, the aquiline nose, the rec- 
ognizable length of the visage and the ample chest, de- 
noting the “well formed man” of ‘‘robust limbs” as 
Columbus is stated to have been by Oviedo and his son 
Ferdinand, which convince me that one or more of 
them are actual portraits, or that they all have been 
painted from a common type. The Rincon is that of 
a younger looking man than the d’Orchi, while the 
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d’Orchi is a face not as old as the one in the Capriolo 
engraving. The face of a person differs at different per- 
iods of life, and the change is often so great that the 
man at one stage of life differs very much from the 
same man at another. If the Spanish experts are right 
in their supposition that the recovered Yaiiez, as well 
as the three pictures that were purchased with it by the 
Spanish Government in 1763, were, from the indications 
upon which they rely, all painted about the middle of the 
sixteenth century,then the Yafiez may have been painted 
from the one that was in the Jovian gallery, which was 
then in existence, and that there was a portraitof Colum- 
bus there, I think after what has been stated, admits of 
no doubt. I regard the Capriolo engraving, the Yafiez, 
and the d’Orchi as the most satisfactory. I think we 
have in them the true features and general appearance 
of Columbus ; the d’Orchi at an earlier, and the Cap- 
riolo at a later period. Carderera considered the Cap. 
riolo engraving the most valuable of all the representa- 
tions of Columbus with which he was acquainted when 
he wrote his article on Don Angel de los Rios’ report in 
1879,* and so far as my information has extended, that 
appears to be generally the opinion of artists and those 
most competent to judge. 

I will now show you the more prominent of the pic- 
tures that have been supposed to be portraits of 
Columbus. 

This is from an engraving in a work published by 
Thevet in 1586, who says he engraved it from a por- 
trait that he found in Lisbon. It is not probable that 
Columbus had his portrait painted at the early period 


* Boletin dela Real Academia de la Historia, Tomo I., Cuaderno III., p. 258. 
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that he was in that city, andthis represents a much older 
man than he was when in Portugal. It hasa great pro- 
fusion of curly hair, a very large hawk-like nose, witha 
heavy moustache and large beard covering up the lower 
part of the face and leaving little to distinguish the 
general features, and contour of the face. 


THE THEVET PORTRAIT. 


Theodore De Bry published for some years and in 
several languages a serial known as his Collection of 
Voyages. It has many imaginary things, and is a work 
of little value except to collectors, from its curious en- 
gravings and the difficulty of obtaining complete sets of 
it. The fourth part of this collection, which was pub- 
lished in 1594, has an engraved medallion head of Co- 
lumbus. It is very small, about three-quarters of an 
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inch in diameter, and in the form of the head, the curve 
of the eyebrows, the aquiline nose, and, so far as it can 
be discerned, what appears to have been intended for 
a depression in the chin, it may be said to have some 
resemblance to the early portraits, but in other particu- 
lars it is unlike. The fifth part of this collection, pub- 
lished the following year, 1595, contains another and a 
very different engraved portrait of Columbus, which is 
the one here shown, and is now known and referred to 
as the De Bry. In the text of the work he gives this 
account of it: ‘Since Columbus,” he says, “was a man 
of sagacity, of great intellect and courage, the King and 
the Queen of Castile, before he departed from them, 
ordered that his likeness should be taken to the life by 
some most excellent painter, so that if he did not re- 
turn from that expedition, they might have some me- 
morial of him, and I found to my great delight a copy 
of this portrait recently, after finishing the former 
fourth book, with a certain friend of mine, who had re- 
ceived it from the painter himself. I wished you also 
to have part in this, and to that end have had the like- 
ness cut in copper by my son, in a small form, as per- 
fectly as it could be done, and now show and present it 
to you.” And then says, “and in truth the virtue of 
the man is altogether such as to deserve that his like- 
ness should be laid before the eyes of all good men, for 
he was an upright man, courteous, magnanimous, and 
of good morals; a very firm lover of peace and justice.” 
From the position of these words in the text, ‘ad zpso 
pictore” (from the painter himself), an ordinary reader 
would suppose that De Bry’s friend received the copy 
from the painter to whom Columbus sat for the por- 
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trait, and this I think De Bry meant the reader should 
infer, as it would enhance the value of a book embel- 
lished by the engraving of a man whose virtue, he in- 
forms the reader, “ was such as to deserve that his like- 
ness should be laid before the eyes of all good men.” 
If this was what he meant, that the copy was obtained 
by his friend from the artist who painted the original, 
the fact was scarcely possible, unless the artist had 
reached an extraordinary age, for in the year in which 
De Bry says he received. this picture, 1595, Columbus 
had been dead for ninety years. 

Spotorno refers to another statement of De Bry re- 
lating either to this or to the medallion head of the 
previous year, which Spotorno gives as one of his 
reasons for impugning the authenticity of the De Bry 
portrait. ‘‘Theodore De Bry,” he says, “ pretended 
that he possessed a portrait of the hero, the same that 
was to be seen in an apartment of the Council of the 
Indies, from which place, having been stolen and carried 
to the Netherlands for sale, it came finally into the 
hands of De Bry, who gave an engraving of it in his 
America.”* There is no evidence that there ever was 
any portrait of Columbus in any apartment of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, and moreover an exhaustive search 
was made in inventories and other records of the royal 
establishments of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and down to and including that of Philip II., for any 
evidence that a portrait of Columbus had been in the 
possession of either of these sovereigns, and none could 
be found. 

No reliance, I think, can be placed on the statement of 


* Memorials of Columbus, p. cxvii., London, 1823. 
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De Bry. Navarrete distrusted it (Memorias, vol. 
viii, p. 18; Boletin I., 3, 245). Professor I. D. But- 
ler, in his Monograph on the Portraits, calls it “a 
Dutch imposture,” and that the whole account was fab- 
ricated may fairly be assumed from the fact that the per- 


THE DE BRY ENGRAVING 


sonage represented in the engraving in no way conforms 
to the description of Columbus by his contemporaries, 
and is wholly different from any of the portraits that are 
known to have been in existence before it. 

There is nothing in it indicating the intelligence, 
acuteness and ideality we should expect to find in a 
portrait of Columbus. It is a heavy, stolid head with 
elaborate curls under a barret cap, and has three prom- 
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inent warts upon the face. If Columbus had three such 
deformities upon his face as these, his contemporaries 
who have described his features with so much exact- 
ness would, I think, have mentioned it. 

The head in this engraving is shrouded in the large 
hooded cap formed from the chaperon, which came into 
use in the middle of the 15th century (Lacroix, Manners 
and Customs of the Middle Ages, p. 533; Planche, Cyclo- 
pedia of Costume, vol. i., pp. 294, 295), and the hooded 
cap and robes strike me as being Italian or German, 
rather than Spanish of the 15th century—the usual 
covering for the head of men in Spain at that period, 
as far as we can judge from the paintings and draw- 
ings that have come down to us, being the high conical 
cap and the sombrero. 

Some years ago a portrait was discovered, known 
now as the Versailles portrait, which is claimed to be 
the one from which the De Bry engraving of 1595 was 
made, and, therefore, as supporting De Bry’s statement. 
If this were true, however, it would only prove that fact, 
and would not verify the other part of the story. I 
have not seen this Versailles portrait, but when com- 
paring the Darmstadt engraving of it with the one in 
De Bry, I am satisfied that instead of its being the one 
from which the De Bry was engraved, that it was 
painted from the De Bry. During the three centuries 
that have elapsed since De Bry’s book was published 
there have been many reproductions of the De Bry, 
chiefly engravings. I have many of these engravings 
in my possession, and in most of them the engraver, 
or draughtsman, has undertaken to improve upon the 
De Bry by making it more artistic and effective. To 
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do this many liberties have been taken and material alter- 
ations have been made. This is the case with the Ver- 
sailles portrait. It has evidently been painted from the 
De Bry engraving by some artist during the three cen- 
turies that have intervened, who, whilst preserving 
the resemblance, has undertaken, and succeeded, by 
making material changes, in producing a much more 
artistic and finer work of art. It differs from the en- 
graving in these particulars. The representation of 
the hair is not the same, the elaborate curls of the en- 
graving being discarded. The position of the face is 
changed so as to give it a different expression, and the 
mouth is altered. Instead of the corrugated face and 
deep wrinkles of the engraving, the face is smoother 
and broader, the three prominent warts are not on it, 
and the figure 1s clothed differently. If De Bry’s son 
had engraved from the painting, it may be assumed 
that he would not have put three warts upon the face, 
which were a deformity, when there were none in the 
picture, and this, with the other material differences, 
convinces me that the painting was made from 
the engraving and not the engraving from the paint- 
ing. 

I have been thus particular in respect to the DeBry 
because this representation of Columbus, which has 
nothing to supportit but De Bry’s statement, has been 
more multiplied and has had more prominence than 
any other. It has been inserted in several works as 
his true portrait. There is an exquisite engraving of 
it, by Raimondi or some other Italian artist, and the 
recognition of it still continues. At the late Centennial 
celebration in this city it was the chief decoration of 
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the City Hall, and the one that adorned the front of 
the Herald office. 

This portrait is by Parmigiano. I show it, because so 
distinguished a writer as Prescott has given it in his 
History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella as 
the portrait of Columbus. I have seen it in Naples. It 
is a very fine picture, and evidently the work of that 
eminent master. It is sufficient to say that Parmigiano 
was three years of age when Columbus died, and if he 
intended it asa portrait of Columbus it was a work of 
imagination. It hasa large moustache and long beard, 
neither of which was worn in Spain until long after the 
death of Columbus. It is probably the portrait of some 
distinguished Italian nobleman. 

This is by Antonio Moro, a celebrated painter, 
a native of the Netherlands, who went to Spain in 
1552 and was largely patronized by Philip II. The 
picture, which is an admirable work of art, is said to 
have been in one of the vessels of the Armada that was 
wrecked off the coast of Great Britain, and to have 
come into the possession of an English family. It has 
a moustache and ruff, neither of which was worn in 
Spain in the time of Columbus. It is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Gunther of Chicago, who is said to have 
paid a large sum of money for it. 

This is the one published by Mujfioz in his work in 
1793. It has, like the previous portrait, a large ruff, 
and has nothing to support it, except the reputation it 
acquired by being printed in Mufioz’s work. 

This is the one found by M. Jomard, an eminent 
member of the French Academy, about fifty years ago, 
in a gallery at Vicenza in Italy, with the name of 
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Columbus upon it, and all that he could learn was that 
it had been bequeathed to that city by a family residing 
there. That it has a peaked beard, a large moustache 
and a full ruff is sufficient to show that it represents a 
person who lived a century after Columbus. The 
eminence of M. Jomard as a scholar and his be- 
lief in it gave it for some years considerable promi- 
nence. 

Mr. Harrisse states that there is a portrait in the Ar- 
senal of Cartagena in Spain of Columbus, for which he is 
saidtohave sat. In 1852 the committee, of which Car- 
derera was chairman, being authorized by the Spanish 
Government to prosecute their investigation in all parts 
of Spain, and all Spanish officials being required to afford 
them every facility, caused enquiries to be made, 
among other places, in the Arsenal of Cartagena, and 
were officially advised that there was no portrait of 
Columbus there. As this was more than forty years 
ago, I thought I would have an enquiry made this year, 
and accordingly wrote to a friend in Spain, who had 
a correspondent in Cartagena, to whom he wrote, and 
who replied that the general in charge of the arsenal 
having been but recently appointed, he applied to his 
secretary, who had been in the office for years, and also 
to the general in charge of the Department of Con- 
struction, who had been in the arsenal as long as my 
friend’s correspondent could remember, and to several 
other officers employed in it, and none of them had 
ever seen, or heard of any portrait of Columbus there ; 
the correspondent adding that the only thing in the ar- 
senal relating to Columbus was a marble statue of 
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him, made in Naples in 1876, and which had recently 
been presented by the government to the town.* 

I will now call your attention to the Albany portrait, 
because it has for many years had a prominent place 
in the Senate chamber of this State, and has been 
claimed to be authentic, with nothing whatever to sup- 
port the claim. It was presented to the State by Mrs. 
Maria Farmer in 1784, after failing to sell it, as appears 
by an advertisement of the period in Rzvzngton's Ga- 
zette. In her communication to the State she said 
that it was a copy of an original painting of 1592, 
which had been in the possession of her family for 
150 years. It in no way resembles the description 
of Columbus by his contemporaries or the earlier 
portraits. Wm. Henry Bogert, the Clerk of the Senate 
in 1850, made an official report to the Senate upon it, 
in which he said: “The facts of a curious and event- 
ful history cluster around this portrait. Its lineage is 
far better supported than that of most pictures present- 
ing like claims, and every research made in respect to 
it has only confirmed its authenticity.” It is extraordi- 
nary how men will write like this where they know noth- 
ing; and my old friend Mr. Bogert, who is not now 
living, would have been greatly mortified if I had told 
him what I thought of his statement. 

I might refer to some other portraits, such as the 
Juan de la Cosa, the Montanus of 1671, the Berwick- 
Alba, the Malpica, the Cladera, the Venetian Mosaic, 


*I have since received communications in writing made by the Secretary of 
the Governor in charge, and of the General in charge of the Department of Con- 
struction, stating that there is no portrait of Columbus in the Arsenal, and that 
they never heard that any portrait of him had been there. 
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the portrait presented by the Duke of Veragua, the de- 
scendant of Columbus, to the city of Havana ; the Hone 
portrait, engraved for Edwards’s Work on the West In- 
dies, the Flameng etching, reproduced in the work of 
Belloy, the Giulio Romano in Genoa, the Hermitage in 
St. Petersburg, the Hull portrait in Connecticut and the 
two portraits, one a miniature said to have been given 
to an official in Washington by Sophia Matilda, 
Queen of Holland, and a larger one on panel, with a 
carefully painted ruff, which are in the possession of 
the Hon. Wm. A. Bryan, of Morristown, N. J., and some 
others; but I shall pass them by, and refer only to the 
last one that has been brought to public attention, that 
known as the Lotto portrait, now owned by Mr. Ells- 
worth of Chicago, which has the signature of Lorenzo 
Lotto, an eminent painter of the Venetian school. Mr. 
Harrisse has denied eight of the statements put forth in 
an account of the history of this picture, and has shown 
that the map which the person represented holds in his 
hand is the one made by Johannes Ruysch, which first 
appeared in the Ptolemy, printed at Rome in 1508, the 
earliest engraved map of America that is known ; “and 
as we are told,” Mr. Harrisse says, “that this picture 
bears the date of 1502,” which would be six years before 
this map was published, he pronounces the picture a 
fabrication. 

Mr. John C. Van Dyke, however, in an article in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine of last October, gives the date 
of the picture as 1512, ‘“‘though,” he says, “the date has 
been hastily scrumbled over with gray paint.” So that 
whether Mr. Harrisse has been misinformed as to the 
date, or the date has been altered to 1512, is a matter 
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to be determined only by an expert. Under these cir- 
| cumstances the picture is not free from suspicion, for it 


THE LOTTO PORTRAIT. 


has not been unusual for pictures to be fabricated and 
sold as works of eminent masters that have deceived 
accomplished experts. 
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Mr. Van Dyke’s paper is one that has been carefully 
considered by a writer well informed on the subject 
upon which he writes, and his reasons, therefore, for be- 
lieving it to be a portrait of Columbus are entitled to 
respectful consideration. Assuming the portrait to be 
a genuine work of Lotto, as Mr. Van Dyke believes, 
and he is evidently well acquainted with the works of 
that master, the first enquiry is, what is known as to its 
history to warrant the belief that Lotto painted it as a 
likeness of Columbus? 

Mr. Van Dyke admits that it cannot be traced beyond 
a certain Italian family that he names, and that at a 
comparatively recent period a person named Gandolfi, 
to whom it had been sold, had it somewhat repaired 
and restored. Mr. Van Dyke further says that from 
1500 to 1503 no one knows where Lotto was, that he 
might have been in Spain and may have sketched 
Columbus from life and never finished the picture until 
1512, but that it is more likely that Trivigiano, who was 
an intimate friend of Columbus, and who had an elab- 
orate map of the newly-discovered countries made for 
Domenico Malipiero, a Venetian senator, about 1501, 
brought, with this map, to Malipiero in Venice some 
sketch or portrait of Columbus, as a complement of the 
map, and as a present to the Venetian senator; as 
Trivigiano, he says, in a translation sent by him to that 
senator of the first book of Peter Martyr’s Decades, has 
a description of Columbus in these words, “ Christo- 
pher Columbus, a Genoese, high, tall, red, very clever, 
with a long face,” which he thinks “is insufficient and 
meaningless, unless accompanied by asketch or portrait 
of the man, and that it is not impossible that such a 
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sketch,or portrait, served as Lotto’s model for this larger 
picture.” 

This is all matter of conjecture, the bearing of which 
depends altogether upon whether it receives any sup- 
port from the picture itself, which I have not seen. I can 
judge of it only by the engraving that accompanies Mr. 
Van Dyke's article, and deriving my impression solely 
from that, I should say that it does not. 

Mr. Vandyke divides the portraits which are regarded 
as possibilities into two types, the J ovian, of which he says 
“the D’Orchi and the Yajfiez are examples, and the Ligu- 
rian type, of which the Ministry of Marine portrait of 
Madrid is a later and the Lotto an earlier presentation, 
and perhaps the archetype.” He says that “the differ- 
ence between the two men shown in these two portraits 
is slight indeed,” and such as “ might result from two dif- 
ferent artists” viewing the same sitter, or the sitter him- 
self being seen at two different times or ages, or from 
the careless restoration from which both pictures have 
suffered.” He was evidently not aware that the 
Ministry of Marine portrait was painted about half a 
century ago, and has undergone no restoration ; that 
the head of Columbus in it was copied from the 
Capriolo engraving of 1596, and that the dress was 
taken from the Yajiez portrait as the Yajfiez portrait 
then was. It is better, therefore, to compare this por- 
trait by Lotto with the Capriolo engraving, and upon 
doing so, instead of the difference being “slight 
indeed,” there is a wide and irreconcilable difference. 
The Lotto has not the same round, prominent, bony 
orbit of the eye that is found in the Capriolo engrav- 
ing, in the Altissimo, the d’Orchi and the six other 
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of the nine early portraits to which | have referred ; 
showing that the anatomical structure of this part of 
the head in the Lotto is different from all of the 
others, They have all, as a most marked character- 
istic feature, broad, lofty, arched eyebrows; whereas, 
in the Lotto, the eyebrow is straight, with a droop 
ing lid, that gives to the whole countenance a sinister 
expression, and instead of the “tinge of melancholy” 
that Mr. Van Dyke sees in the face, the face looks 
to me like that of a man who was frequently, if not 
habitually, cross. 

Jovius, in his eulogy upon Columbus, obviously re- 
ferring to the portrait in the gallery at Como, speaks 
of him as “this man with a most open countenance, of 
unexampled greatness of mind, and with the astonish- 
ing vigor of a great intellect,” and in giving thus the 
appearance of a man in a portrait, he was writing about 
what he understood, for we have the authority of Vasa- 
ri that Jovius was a man of much knowledge and 
judgment in matters respecting the arts in Italy.* No 
one would think of designating the personage in the 
Lotto portrait asa man “of a most open countenance,” 
while it would not be an inapt designation of the man 
in the earlier portraits I have referred to, including the 
Jovian wood-cut, imperfect as it is. 

There is another difference. All these nine por- 
traits represent a man with not an over-abundant head 
of hair, and that turned up and off from the forehead 
and sides of the face in natural curls. It is, in every 
one of them, what would be called a curly head of hair. 
In the Capriolo engraving the hair is much fuller than 


* Vasari’s Lives, etc., Bohn ed., Vol. V., p. 531. 
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in the others and falls down in long curls. But in the 
Lotto portrait the hair is not curled atall. It is long, 
straight and lank, and instead of springing up from the 
forehead as in the other portraits, it is there divided 
and falls down at the sides, in long masses, close to the 
shoulders, where it is trimmed evenly, so as to be of 
uniform length. In fact, the disposition of it is such as 
to make it so characteristic a feature in the man’s 
likeness, that the artist, with a certain freedom of 
touch and considerable. artistic skill, has evidently 
given an exact representation of it. It gives 
to the whole face a peculiar expression and in this feat- 
ure is unlike any portrait that I can recall, except that 
of the musician Liszt. Mr. Van Dyke, recognizing, I 
suppose, its difference in this respect from the other 
portraits, cites the authority of Carderera for the fact 
that “in the Columbian period, among the better classes 
the hair was as long as to cover the ears, and cut in a 
horizontal line.” But this does not reconcile the differ- 
ence that in the Capriolo engraving, and in the other 
pictures, the hair is curly, whilst in the Lotto picture it 
is straight, and instead of curling upward from the fore- 
head or falling in curls at the sides, as in the other pic- 
tures, it falls down straight in every part. 

There is nothing in this Lotto portrait to indicate 


the man “with marvellous intuitions” of Peschel, or 


“of great energy and an iron will,” as stated by Mr. 
Ponce de Leon, which is recognizable however in the 
capacious eyes and strong face that is found in the 
Capriolo engraving and in other of the early portraits. 
I do not see in it, as Mr. Van Dyke does, the “air of 
authority,” and the “mariner” and “commander,” but 
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simply a gentlemanly-looking personage, with some- 
what of the keen and scrutinizing eye of a scholar, and 
instead of “the reproachful and half disdainful look” 
that Mr. Van Dyke finds in the face, the general ex- 
pression of the face, as it appears to me, to convey it 
by a single word, is peevish. It is not a satisfactory 
picture upon which to found the belief that it is a like- 
ness of Columbus, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
the United States Government, in commemoration of 
the Centennial year, should have stamped it on two 
millions of the silver currency of the country, and en- 
graved it upon the postage stamps as a reliable repre- 
sentation of the person of the great discoverer. The 
Ligurian type shown in the portrait of the Ministry of 
Marine, Mr. Van Dyke says, repeats itself in suc- 
ceeding engravings and ideal portraits, and is so famil- 
iar, he says, that painters of the present day adopt it 
in historical paintings of Columbus, and that ‘‘it seems 
to be the popular conception of what the discoverer 
ought to be.” My investigation of the whole subject 
satisfies me that the popular conception is right, and if 
our Government had followed it, it would have been 
more creditable than to have adopted a portrait that 
has but recently been brought to the public attention 
and will not, as I have undertaken to show, bear the 
test of investigation; and with this criticism of the last 
picture that has been brought forward as a portrait ‘of 
Columbus, my address will close. 
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MR. CARL LUMHOLTZ IN NORTHERN 
MEXICO. 


The following letter was received on the 28th of 
February : 


GUADALUPE Y CALVo (Chihuahua), 
18 January, 1893. 
. It is very discouraging to mail anything from here, because letters so 
often get lost . . . I have for some months been living such a secluded life 
with the natives, that an opportunity of mailing a letter but rarely offers itself 
Since the month of July, last year, I have been travelling alone, studying 
the little known Tarahumare Indians. 

[ travel something in the manner of an Indian trader, only rougher, accompa- 
nied by one or two Mexicans, the rest of my party being made up by Indians. 

In the ‘‘ barrancas”’ which, like gigantic cracks some 3-4000 feet deep, trav- 
erse this part of the Sierra Madre from east to west, live genti/es (pagan) Tarahu- 
mares, who to me are the most interesting objects of study. 

They cultivate maize and beans in a small way, also chilly and tobacco, and as 
soil fit for growing anything is scarce in this wild, rough region, they erect stone 
walls to secure whatever earth the rain may favorise them with from the mountain 
slopes, and thus terraces for cultivating are formed, exactly of the same kind as I 
farther to the north found, abandoned ages and ages ago. They are in possession 
of the domesticated animals introduced by the Spaniards, but all in a very small 
way ; they may also possess an iron axe or a knife, but in every other respect seem 
to be entirely untouched by Spanish influence. They don’t speak Spanish, and 
are extremely timid, leaving everything behind at the sight of a stranger. They 
are small, but well formed and muscular, very active and extremely able to endure 
exertion. Their faculty of running must surely be unexcelled. When becoming 
civilised, the Mexicans use them for running in wild horses, in which they always 
succeed, bringing the horses played out in to the corral—often two or three days’ 
work, 

They still dance their Rutubodry and Yz#mory to ensure good crops; and at 
thanksgivings sacrifice meat and maize beer to their god, and worship several plants, 
one of them, called A¢kory (Spanish Peyote), also being prepared into an intoxicating 
drink, This peyote has at first a very refreshing and enlivening effect upon one’s 
nerves, but afterwards produces a shivering feeling of cold, whose unpleasantness 
is so great that many of the natives cannot take this drink on this account. But 
it plays a great part with their religious system, and it was only because a profane 
man like myself was known to be in the possession of four specimens of the plant, 
that I once at my request was favored with a drink of the magical A¢hory ; on con- 
dition, however, that I took off my hat and sat down among the most favored 
men during the ceremonies. These feasts are always going on through the whole 
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night, and as formally and nicely as everything then is conducted, as shocking is 
it next morning, when the ceremonies are over, to see them all get drunk on the 
same beer of which they always first sacrifice to their god. 

No doubt that the Tarahumares always liked to live in caves, for I find that some 
of them have within the memory of man changed their caves for miserable shelters of 
weod, moving away from the slow progress of the Mexican civilisation. At present, 
many of the so-called Christians live in caves during the cold weather, while a few 
are permanent cave-dwellers ; but as regards the gendi/es the result of my investi- 
gations so far is that many of them are permanent cave-dwellers, while during the 
winter almost all are so. As far as I as yet see, they have nothing to do with the 
cave and cliff-dwellers of the United States. 

However, I yet need to be confirmed in this opinion. Also the northern Pimas, 
and the Tepehuanes to the south and west of them, share to a certain extent this 
peculiar mode of living. 

As the gentiles are very poor, particularly now on account of the three years? 
drought, I sometimes have difficulty of procuring even the food that I mostly have 
to rely upon—maize and goat’s meat—but as I have the happy faculty of liking all 
sorts of new native dishes (mostly herbs and fruits and roots) I go rather easily 
through what others would call privations. 

I walk on foot with my Indians in the deep and wild barrancas, having to wade 
up to the waist more times than even I, with my fondness for cold water haths, exactly 
care for, in the at pr:sent ice cold waters of the rivers. But one can stand any- 
thing in a climate like this, for the climate of the Sierra Madre is superb, or, as 
the doctor in Guadalupe y Calvo expresses it, distressingly healthy. Chest com- 
plaints are here unknown and I am told that neither cholera nor the grip, (the) 
last time these diseases reached the mountains, could make any havock here. 
Small-pox is the most serious disease among the Indians, who time and again are 
decimated by the plague. 

On my recent return from the border towards the State of Durango I ascended 
the Cerro de Muinora in the southern neighborhood of Guadalupe y Calvo, It is 
probably the highest mountain in Chihuahua, I say probably, because I had not 
an opportunity of ascending the Cerro de Candelaria near Chuhuichupa. My an- 
eroid showed 20.60 inches, temperature 38° Fahrenheit. Water boiled at 192.2,° 
temperature 51°. I surely think Muinora the highest, 

I am now on my way to Nabogame and Baborigame where Tepehuanes tive, and 
from there on I will visit the numerous darrancas and arroyos (streams) that traverse 
the western part of the Sierra north of here, until north of the Barranca de Urique; 
these are extremely interesting because here the most primitive Tarahumares are 
to be found. 

I am writing down the language of the Tarahumares and the Tepehuanes, and 
am taking measurements and photographs of the people. I shall hope, when in 
a few months’ time I am through with my present work, that my researches will 
help somewhat to throw light on the early history of the American race. . . . 


Yours Sincerely, 
CARL LUMHOLTZ, 
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THE MISFORTUNES OF AN OBELISK.* 
BY 
ALEXIS A. JULIEN, PH.D. 


It is not as a traveller that I come before you, but, 
by proxy, in behalf of a traveller, an aged traveller, who, 
after a journey of some ftve thousand miles—carried 
on somewhat leisurely, in truth, since it covered a trifle 
over thirty-five centuries—has lately settled down, 
within our quiet borders, in the hope of a little repose. 
By a part of our citizens the strange newcomer upon 
the knoll in our Park, from its arrival in 1881 even 
until now, has been looked at askance. For wanderers 
from every clime, there was room within the Park wall: 
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for shrubs and flowers of every form and hue; for ex- 
quisite carved work in soft freestone, daily rotting into 
sand; for apes and costly hippopotami; but as for an 
Obclisk! 

I come indeed to plead the cause of a priceless 
monument in danger, which was put in the keeping 
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of New York twelve years ago. If once convinced of 
the danger, the influence and efforts of the intelligent 
citizens of New York, and of its responsible officials, 
will surely be exerted to save the name of our fair city 
from the certain disrepute, or disgrace, which will fol- 
low any neglect of such an accepted trust. The public 
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interest in this monument has not waned, I am sure, 
outside of this city. A few weeks ago, a friend from a 
country village, on a hurried visit to New York, wished 
to be shown first our two surpassing attractions, in his 
eyes, ‘‘the Brooklyn Bridge and the Pyramzd/” Of 
course he was assured that if our merchants undertook 
to import a pyramid, that pyramid would have to come ; 
but up to this time only an Obelisk had arrived. 

With that ancient Egyptian Obelisk, for the last nine- 
teen centuries in Alexandria, which now looms up with 
surprise in the midst of our modern city, you are all 
doubtless familiar. You have heard of crumbling decay 
which threatened its sculptured surface until eight years 
ago—of the water-proofing process then applied—of the 
appointment, in 1889, of aCommittee of Experts by our 
Commissioners of the Public Parks, to examine the Obe- 
lisk, and their unanimous report that the process had 
been found so entirely satisfactory in stopping all vis- 
ible decay over the general surface, that it would be wise 
to deepen its action in certain cracked spots by a new 
mode of application, whose details were worked out 
by a second Committee in July, 1890. Let us 
then ask to-night, is this ancient relic worth to us the 
constant attention, watchful care, and a certain amount 
of expense involved in its protection? Is it of any real 
value to the City of New York? 

I will offer afew thoughts—in part, gathered from 
the works of Gorringe, Moldenke and others—on the 
significant idea of the Obelisk, with examples from na- 
ture, prehistoric monuments, and early records in Asia 
and Europe: a brief history of our own peripatetic 
monolith until it swam over the sea to its present site, 
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in 1881: our entire neglect of it and its rapid decline, 
until 1885: and the steps since taken, or left undone, 
for its protection from our fierce climate. 

1. Natural Obelisks. First, consider some strange 
forms in natural scenery, towering rock shapes, hewn by 
the lifeless forces which spring from the Sun. Through 
the very ravages caused by its rays, the Sun becomesa 
builder, an excavator, a sculptor of wonderful outlines in 
stone. Here, on some broad plain, as in Colorado, he 
calls the winds out of the Ocean of Air as his stone- 
cutters, whirling along the keenedged sand-grains as 
tools, biting into the cliffs of sandstone or limestone, and 
scooping them out into curious domes, castles, turrets, 
and slender spires of rock, like the Cleopatra’s needle 
in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado—all carved by 
the force of the Sun. Elsewhere the bosom of the Sea 
is lashed into billows, which hurl themselves in thunder- 
ing surf upon the breasts of rocky coasts. There the 
Sun-force sculptures walls and piers, arches and lofty 
columns, such as the Stacks of Duncansoy, in Scotland. 
Or again, gently and silently, by the trickling rain- 
drops, which the Sun has lifted high as vapor and then 
let fall, and by fierce heat of summer rays, and by pry- 
ing of winter frost, which is but the recoil of a spring 
long compressed by solar force, the same Patient 
Sculptor quietly loosens and undermines and picks 
away a mountain-wall into tall pillared forms, like the 
Cleopatra’s Needle at Devil’s Lake, Wisconsin. All over 
the earth, great stone fingers are thus left, pointing 
meaningly upward at the falling darts of the one Vast 
Force in nature, the blazing orb which has carved out 
these, the most ancient and stupendous of Sun Obelisks. 
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2. Prehistoric Obelisks. It is not strange that these 
weird forms were early imitated by man, especially near 
rocky coasts along which such natural pillars abound, 
as those of Brittany. There colossal rude pillars of 
stone, like those at Carnac ( Morbihan),* were set up 
by prehistoric races, of whose times and of whose 
very names we have now little or no record. Some- 
times these were solitary columns, like the Stand- 
ing Stones of Dunbar and Lundin Links, in Scotland. 
Or these were massed in rows which stretched over the 
land for miles like the menxhzr of Brittany. Or we find 
them, perhaps, lifting their heads in clusters, like the 
lonely groups in Sweden and at Stennis and those 
among the desolate mountains of the island of Arran, 
off the west coast of Scotland. Or the same Standing 
Stones meet our view in the significant arrangement of a 
ring like the disc of the Sun, such as the so-called Druid- 
ical circle at Callernish, on the island of Lewis. Or it 
may be, in some solitary dell in Asia Minor, there stands 
a circle, about which the peasants tell the tale of 
the wrath of an enchanter of old, who, as a wedding 
party merrily crossed the plain, turned them suddenly 
into stone; and there they stand—is it sadly or gladly ? 
bride and bridegroom and all—a petrified honeymoon 
for a thousand years, without a cross word! In most 
cases, a great stone shaft rises in lonely grandeur in the 
middle of some broad plain, like the standing stone at 
Loch Eynert, the primitive form rudely hewn but 
impressive, of the Obelisk of Prehistoric Time. Its 
meaning, to the ancient people who set it up, is now 
but a subject for conjecture. Is it only a fancy, that, 


* cit., 199. 
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gilded or reddened by the blush of dawn, this 
glittering column of crystalline granite suggested tothe 
human mind, even then, a fitting and cheery emblem of 
the first beam which shot up from the glorious disc, rising 


STONE AT LOCH EYNERT, SCOTLAND. 


from the horizon, which, from earliest times, as a sym- 
bol of Almighty Power, has received the adoration of 
our race ? 

That these rude stones were indeed Obelisks appears 
to be confirmed by the common application of that term 
to them by early travellers in Scotland, Thos. Pen- 
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nant, Brand, etc., and by the surviving reverence of the 
peasantry toward them, through Saxon and Danish 
down to Christian times. A curious example of this 
was found in the Obelisk at Ruthwell, a square shaft 
about 20 feet in height, and 18 by 16 inches at the bot- 
tom, but in three pieces,‘ broken by an order of Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1851, under pretence of its being an 
object of superstition among the vulgar.’* 

3. Prehistor7c Tumulz. But often, not far away from 
the upright menhir, another low object catches the eye, 
which suggests sorrow and loss. It may be a natural 
hummock or cone of earth, which tells where the 
trunk or stump of some great tree has crumbled away 
into dust. It may be a low mound or barrow or cairn, 
under which the bones of a slain warrior are entombed. 
Or it may swell into a broadly based, conical tumulus, 
fifty or even a hundred feet in height, beneath which a 
viking lies at rest. 

These two are the monuments, roughly shaped, of the 
prehistoric races ; the one, an upright column of stone, 
bright like the sun-ray, suggesting light, birth, life, 
hope ; the other, a cone-shaped gray mound, speaking 
of sadness anddeath. Sometimes we find even the rude 
column surmounting the mound, like the “ bauta-stone ” 
upon the barrow, near Gédestad in Halland.t+ 

4. Distinction of Stele. We may here, in passing, 
refer to the more carefully hewn pillar of early historic 
age, which has been often called an obelisk, by Raw- 
linson and others, but is better distinguished by the 
Greek name of s¢e/a - an upright rectangular slab with 


* Pennant; see Pinkerton, of. ctt., III., 213. 
t Montelius, of. cit., 208. 
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rounded summit, such as the stela of black basalt from 
Nimrdd* in Assyria, set up, it may be, as a record of 
victory, for an epitaph, or as a kind of monumental 
placard. Such too is the Assyrian stela of black mar- 
ble, erected by Shalmaneser I1., covered with figures in 


STELA AT AXUM. 


triumphant procession. Sometimes it became dedicated 
to the king of the nation, vicegerent of the deityfupon 
earth, like the stela, adorned with the sculptured form 
of King Samas-Vul II. of Assyria: a reeord, as Defoe 
puts it, of “ the divine right to govern wrong.” The most 
ancient example known is perhaps the round topped 
stela of Begig, in the Fayoum, Lower Egypt, erected 


* Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, I., 266. 
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by Osirtasen I., 45 centuries ago. One of the least 
known, and of undetermined origin, is the lofty stela dis- 
covered by Viscount Valentia, in 1806, at Axum, in 
Abyssinia, a granite monolith, 80 feet in height.* 
Other pillars stand, as solitary decorations, in the 
middle of courts of ancient palaces, like the Assyrian 
stela in the palace at Khorsabad,f the half-sunken, 
shrine-crowned pillar of Cashmere, the serpent col- 
umn of Constantinople, or the great column of 
wrought iron at Delhi, the Masjid-I-Kutb ul-Islam, 
now over twenty feet in height, whose lower part 
is buried in the soil to at least the depth of 
fortv feet.{ Others have been raised as memorial 
monuments to great and beloved citizens, like the 
curious triangular pillar of white marble, to C. Cas- 
sius Philiscus, found by an old traveller, at Nice, in Asia 
Minor.§ On a smaller scale, in modern times, the 
obeliscoid form has been commonly devoted to the 
honor of the dead, like that which stands on a knoll in 
Rockland Cemetery, where lies asleep he who brought 
over to us our Obelisk from Alexandria, Lt. Comman- 
der Gorringe. 

All these stelz, however, with the upright tablets 
raised for more commonplace uses, to mark boundaries, 
goal-posts, mile-stones, etc., have been but secondary 
forms of use, examples of divergence, to lower objects, 
from the prominent design of upright stone monoliths 
in prehistoric times. 

Even by the sun-loving Assyrian and Greek, the 
= Valentia, op. cit., FEE... 87, and De Cosson, op. cit. I. ch. 11, 

+ Perrot et Chipiez, of. ci/., I, 257. 


t Cole, of. ctt., Pl. I. 
§ Pococke, of. cit., 1I., Pt. II., 123. 
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noble thought of the Egyptian seems to have been im- 
perfectly understood. The Greek amused himself by 
applying, to the slender pointed shaft of the Nile valley, 
the nickname, ofeAioxos (a little skewer or spit); but, like 
many another nickname, this has become a designation 
of honor. 

In Egypt, from the very beginning, the Obelisk 
was adopted as the symbol of a lovely thought—the 
pledge of the sunbeamas a gift of life and coming immor- 
tality from a Kindly Power, a message of dedication to 
the symbol of that Power, the most majestic object in 
nature—(as Whitman calls it) “the splendid silent 
Sun!” This continues to be to us too, of the Nine- 
teenth Century A.D., of the most fascinating interest, 
since we definitely know that, from that vast source of 
light and force come the sigh of every breeze, the roar 
of the gale, both ripple and storm billow of ocean, 
every thrill of nerve and swell of muscle, every stroke 
of wing or fin, every form and phase of life, voice, 
thought, existence itself ! 

5. The Sun in Egyptian Mythology. This view of the 
all important relationship of the Sun to man is no novel 
conception of our own time, science or theology. You 
will allow me to review briefly some well established 
facts. The men of earliest history, nowhere more clear- 
ly than on the sunny banks of the Nile, felt the same de- 
pendence on that brilliant fountain of life and light and 
joy. Listen to a part of the prayer of Queen Nefer-i- 
Thi, in the year 1466 B.c. 

“Thou Disc of the Sun, Thou Living God! There is 
none other beside Thee! Thou givest health to the 
eyes through Thy beams, Creator of all beings. Thou 
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goest up on the eastern horizon of the heaven, to dis- 
pense life to all which Thou hast created: to man, four- 
footed beasts, birds, and all manner of creeping things on 
the earth, where they live. Thus they behold Thee, and 
they go to sleep when Thou goest down. Grant to [hy 
Son who loves Thee, life in truth : to the Lord of the 
land, that He may live united with Thee in eternity.” * 

At the basis of all ancient faiths, the single visible 
Sun became the natural symbol of the Single Invisible 
Deity, Amen-Ra, the Hidden One, King of the Gods, 
with the life symbol in His right hand. All other 
superior gods of Egypt were but emanations from Him- 
self, and in all cases assumed the addition Ra to their 
proper names. Thus the Divine vengeance was indi- 
cated asanother deity with head of crocodile, Sevek-Ra : 
the Divine spirit, Knum-Ra: the Creative energy, 
Khepe-ra: the height and depth and omniscience of the 
Divine Mind, as the hawk-headed Sun-God of Morning 
and High Noon, Ra or Phre of Memphis, with the head 
of the bird of loftiest flight in Egypt, the sparrow hawk 
(like our own eagle), with its keen sight, and 
soaring and plunging course through the air. Allthe 
gods were gods of the Sun. 

But with the Sun’s daily passing to and fro, and the 
cheering or depressing effect of his reappearing and 
disappearing on men’s hearts, another phase of the wor- 
ship of Ra was connected. At the sun-setting, gilding 
the placid bosom of the Nile, they looked sadly, as at 
the departure of a friend, but with hope for his speedy 
return. Sunrise they hailed as fulfilment of their hope, 
while the hateful darkness fled away. So in the holy 


* Brugsch, op. cit.,1., 450. 
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City of the Sun, An or Heliopolis, in Lower Egypt, 
with the first flight of the sparrow-hawk at dawn arose 
the glad hymn to Ra-Hor-Khuti, the Rising Sun, the 
Guardian of the Upper World. At eve, the soiemn 
chant floated over the river to Atum-Ra, or Tum, the 
Setting Sun, just about starting westward under the 
stars of night, on his dangerous voyage through the 
Lower World, till, in the East, the morning came again 
In this cloudless Nile-land, bathed in never ending sun- 
light, we find a cheerful and contented people, to whom 
life was a delight and but too short, the earth a glad- 
some place they were loath to leave. What wonder 
they paid their vows to the visible symbol of Ra, whose 
every ray bore in a friendly hand the gift of to King 
and Queen and to alltheir people. Their deepest hope 
lay in its renewal and eternal continuance, and therefore 
in the preservation of their bodies for the coming resur- 
rection of Osiris. For their worship was that of the 
Sunbeam —the token of all that was brightest in human 
life and hope. 

6. Obeliskand Pyramid. What more fitting emblem 
of this idea could the Egyptian set up—what more 
worthy of our sympathy and reverence—than the 
Obelisk—a towering shaft of ruddy stone, like the first 
beam of rosy light which flashes up from the daybreak ? 
This too is the birth, the first suggestion of the Cathe- 
dral Spire. Out under the open sky, therefore, should 
the old monolith fitly stand for all time, to tell us this 
story. 

While the Obelisk thus sprang up significantly on the 
east side of the Nile—such as that of An—on the side 
ofthe Rising Sun, far away to the west, however, and 
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only there, amid rock-cut cemeteries and subterranean 
sepulchres, you see the Pyramid, solitary and indepen- 
dent, the solemn emblem of the Sun after its Setting, the 
midnight Sun of the under-world, the type of death and 
darkness and the grave, enclosing the mummy of some 
mighty king. We find here the same contrast as in 
the prehistoric monuments: the Standing Stone or 
Menhir has developed into the more shapely hewn and 
polished Obelisk: the burial Tumulus, the Pyramid. 
And yet, to the Egyptian mind, Life and Death, they 
are but one; onthe summit of the Obelisk is the sacred 
crown, the Ben-ben or pyramidion. In fact, like the 
‘“‘bauta-stone” on the tumulus, there are very early in- 
stances of an obelisk surmounting a pyramid. 

7. Origin of the Obeliskin Egypt. A \ink yet remains 
missing inthe chain of my argument. If both menhir 
and hewn column have sprung from an idea first sug- 
gested by natural, sun-carved rock-needles, scattered 
over the face of the earth, where in the Nile Valley did 
the home-loving Egyptian first catch the suggestion of 
the Obelisk? I would submit to your consideration, 
that this locality, this birth-place of the obelisk idea in 
Egypt, was at its extreme southern boundary, under the 
line of the Tropic, on the Nubia frontier. There 
on the upper Nile, stood the old city of Sun-t, “ allow- 
ing the entrance” (as the Egyptian called it), Syené 
(the Greeks), or Assouan (the present Arabs). 
Farther north was the site of Thebes, with the temples 
of Karnak and Luxor, 136 miles below. — Still farther 
down the Nile, we now see Cairo, with the pyramids 
of Gizeh and the site of An, 560 miles below; and 
there, Alexandria, on the sea-coast, over 700 miles below. 
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At Sun-t, a vast rib of red hornblendic granite, 
(much like our red Nova Scotia granite), juts out from the 
desolate ranges of the Libyan desert in a belt of remarka- 
bly wild and picturesque scenery ; in crossing the Nile, 
it breaks it up into the famous First Cataract. From the 
earliest ages and inclassic times, as the writings of Seneca 
and Cicero record, this rugged region had a frightful re- 
nown, particularly from the reports of the terrible roar 
of the waterfall, by which all the inhabitants for miles 
around were made as deaf as the stones themselves. It 
was famedalso for its ‘‘shadowless well,” and the locality 
where, at noon, on the longest day of the year, you 
might look down at your feet and find that you cast no 
shadow. 

As late as 1714.4.D. came the traveller, Paul Lucas, 
who, in accounts of former voyages, had announced to the 
geographers of Europe that, with his own eyes, he had 
seen giants leaping up the peaks of Thessaly like the 
steps of a staircase : one-legged men who ran with amaz- 
ing swiftness: and, at an interview in the desert, the 
hermetic philosopher Nicolas Flanel and his wife Per- 
nelle, although certainly three centuries after their 
death.* After his return home from his visit to Syené, he 
gravely related to Louis XIV. that the waterfalls there 
fell at several places from a mountain over 200 feet in 
height, with one sheet thirty feet wide, behind which 
visitors might pass without wetting themselves ; he also 
repeated the marvellous story of the Land of the Deaf ; 
all of which, with the deference properly due to a man 
of science, was swallowed by the Grand Monarque. 

The travellers who have succeeded him, however, 


* Champollion-Figeac, op, ci¢., article ‘‘ Syene.” 
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unite in enthusiast c description of the wild grandeur of 
the scenery along the river, in ascending the cataract, 
mainly due to the vertical clefts which seam the granite 
walls, as in the well-known rock of Abousir. In the 
year 1802, the traveller Denon, with the great French 
Expedition untter Napoleon, vividly describes the 
scenery near the First Cataract, and gives a view, in 
the desert, of the picturesque Two Mountains, the 
Djebelein, in which the columnar structure of the gran- 
ite, throughout this region, is well shown. The sketches 
of Gau* also illustrate the same vertical fissures, in his 
views around the First Cataract and farther up, toward 
the Nubian boundary. Freeman has already observed: 
“ The birthplace of Egyptian architecture is certainly to 
be looked for in the rock excavations of Nubia, which 
stretch from the frontier of Egypt as far as the ancient 
Meroé.” + 

Concerning this upper part of the Nile, Villiers 
Stuart writes: ‘We left pretty Maratta behind us, 
borne quickly along by the seething waters, and were 
presently amidst the castellated piles of granite boul- 
ders, so well known to all who have visited Nubia.” 

It is now that we approach the point, after ascending 
the Nile above the First Cataract, about nine miles 
above Syené, the island of Aareq’t, “the island of ceas- 
ing,” or Phila, of which Stuart says: ‘Just above the 
cataract, at a point where the Nile takes its course 
through enormous piles of black granite boulders, its ro- 
mantic temples and palm groves lie imbedded like a fairy 
scene amid the surrounding desolation.” ¢ 


# Gau, of. cit., Pl. I. 
+ Hist. of Arch., 81. 
¢Stuart, Nile Gleanings, 2o1. 
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This was, you will remember, to the ancient world, 
the most astonishing spot upon the surface of the 
earth : a fitting place, as we might anticipate, for the 
birth of one of the world’s wonders. To the Egyptian, 
this region of almost unearthly wildness, was the burial 
place of Osiris, the true Source of the Nile, the natural 
holy shrine of Isis herself, for pilgrimage of king, phi- 
losopher and priest : where no Egyptian offered to go 
without express and rare permission, over which no 
bird dared to fly, by which no fish ventured to swim. 

Here, in 1743, came a reliable English traveller, who 
gives this description: ‘The rocks here are very 
high, on which the antient Syené was built. 

Some of them are in the manner Strabo describes: a 
rock standing up like a pillar, and a large rock on it, 
hieroglyphics being cuton some of them. . . . Re- 
turning I took a view” (2. e., made a rough sketch) “ of 
some extraordinary high rocks ina regular figure, as rep- 
resented in the 5oth plate; on them are cut hieroglyph- 
ical inscriptions and figures of men and they directly 
face the north end of the isle.”* In the year 1755, the 
place was visited by a Captain of the Danish navy, 
and he gives us a view of the same Island of Philz, from 
the upper end of the Cataract, with a better drawing of 
the same lofty mass of columnar rocks, represented on 
the right. ¢ In his travels, in 1863, Mr. Hoskins ob- 
serves concerning Philze: ‘Few viewsin the world 
can rival the one from this, the west side of the great 
Temple. There may be finer granite rocks in other 
lands, but where will you find them equally bold and 

* Pococke, of. cit., I., 121. 
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picturesque in their form? Rhomboidal masses, piled 
one upon another, some of them looking as if they 
only wanted a wind strong enough to hurl them into 
the river, combined with palm and acacia trees. , 
To the right, are three picturesque columnar rocks, cov- 
ered with tablets of hieroglyphics.”* This remarkable 
column I illustrate from an old drawing.t Again, 
Bartlett gives us a picture of the approach to Philz 
from the north, including the same lofty granite col- 
umn, on the right. Through all these drawings rough 
sketches or, it may be, somewhat idealized, the same 
prominent feature is constantly shown. Such a view is 
better than a photograph, in one respect; for we need to 
be impressionists, for our present purpose, and, from 
the influence of this scenery on modern travellers, form 
some idea of that produced on the still more impress- 
ible mind of the ancient Egyptian. The same wonder 
and enthusiasm are expressed by the late Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, in her description of the view from Philz : 
“Perhaps the most entirely curious and unaccus- 
tomed features in all this scene are the mountains. 
Other mountains are homogeneous and thrust 
themselves up from below in masses suggestive of prim- 
itive disruption and upheaval. These seem to lie 
upon the surface, foundationless ; rock loosely piled on 
rock, boulder on boulder ; like stupendous cairns, the 
work of demi-gods and giants. Here and there, on 
shelf or summit, a huge rounded mass, many tons in 
weight, hangs poised capriciously. . . . But the 
most amazing of all is a natural monolith on the east 


* Hoskins, of. cit., 295. 
+ Champollion-Figeac, of. cit., Pl. 78. 
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bank, down by the water’s edge opposite, near the 
carob-trees and the ferry. . . . Though but a sin- 
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gle block of orange-red granite, it looks like three ; and 
the Arabs, seeing in it some fancied resemblance to an 
arm-chair, call it ‘Pharaoh’s Throne.” Rounded and 
polished by primeval floods, and emblazoned with royal 
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cartouches of extraordinary size, it seems to have at- 
tracted the attention of pilgrims in all ages. Kings, 
conquerors, priests, travellers have covered it with rec- 
ords of victories, of religious festivals, of prayers and 
offerings and acts of adoration. Some of these are old- 
er by athousand years, and more, than the temples 
on the island opposite.”* Here, therefore, at Philz, 
I think, was the birth-place of the very idea of the Obe- 
lisk. To this huge natural shaft, Pharaoh’s Throne, 
and the numberless upright pillars of granite which 
loomed up around and above the First Cataract, the 
Egyptian mind probably owed its first impression of 
that which was to become an imposing feature of the 
national architecture. 

8. Granite Quarries at Syené. The invariable source 
of the material for the obelisks was found very early in 
excavations a little below the Cataract at Sun-t or 
Syené, which developed into the famous quarries, prob- 
ably the most ancient in the world. These yielded the 
bright colored and durable stone suitable for a repre- 
sentation of the sunbeam, the rose-colored granite, 
“machet” or “heart-stone,” as the Egyptians called it. 
With chisels of copper, and perhaps of iron, and copper 
saws fed with sand or corundum, the old quarrymen 
managed to cut long series of shallow holes along 
every quarry-face, now left as rows of wedge-marks 
along the ledges. In these holes, some think, wooden 
wedges were tightly driven, whose swelling, after wet- 
ting with water, caused the splitting away of the se- 
lected block. According to another view metal 
wedges were inserted in the holes, as now in our own 
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quarries, whose continuous beating from one end 
toward the other, at one time, by great gangs of work- 
men, caused the stone to part. 

You are probably aware, through the public journals, 
that the State of Wisconsin has just flung defiance to 
Ancient Egypt in the production, for the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, of a monolith obelisk, 115 feet 
high, 10 by to feet at the base, and 4 by 4 at the top. 
This is indeed 93 feet taller than the Lateran obelisk 
at Rome, the highest Egyptian obelisk which happens 
now to be standing. With five steam channellers, it 
was cut out, at the Prentice Brown-stone Quarries, in 
three months and a half, all but the loosening of the 
bottom of the stone from its bed. This was accom- 
plished by wedges, and is thus described : 

“For this work wedges had been entered, and all 
that remained to be done was to drive them, upon a 
given signal, until the rock was wholly separated. Fifty 
men were carefully selected for this work, and with 
mauls raised, on November 18, they waited for the 
signal. 

‘The word was given at 11 o'clock by President Pren- 
tice, of the Prentice Brown-stone Company, who 
donates the stone to the State of Wisconsin. At the 
sound of his voice the mauls descended. As each man 
struck a wedge he stepped forward, from the base to 
the apex, striking a wedge at each step. The men 
kept step like soldiers, and the fifty mauls descended 
as though wielded by one man. The first crack ap- 
peared at the base. It gradually widened and spread 
as the blows continued to descend, until, at last, the 
entire shaft separated from the ledge. There was a 
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slight tremble at the moment of complete parting, and 
there lay the great monolith.” 

But this stone is, after all, but brown-stone, not 
granite, and it is simply to be dressed before it is borne 
to Chicago, in place of the elaborate sculpture in hiero- 
glyphics, polishing and gilding which the intensely hard 
granite obelisks of Egypt received. The enormous 
unfinished obelisk, 95 feet long, with a base 11 feet 
square, which still lies in one of the old quarries of 
Syené, is over 400,000 pounds heavier than the mono- 
lith of the Wild West; it is roughly hewn on three 
sides, but underneath yet undetached from the rock. 

We may gladly remember that there are no as- 
sociations of oppression or sorrow connected with the 
construction of the obelisks. It required the most 
skilled, and therefore willing labor. The words of one 
thorough Egyptologist, in regard to another class of 
monuments, may here be recalled : 

“It was not an enfeebled race of captives who built 
the pyramids, groaning under the lash as they toiled, 
but a youthful and vigorous nation, who, during long 
centuries of peaceful inactivity, spent their superfluous 
energy in joyful labor, to accomplish an almost super- 
human task, under the very eyes of princes whom they 
reverenced as divine.” * 

There is no evidence that the hand of a slave ever 
rested upon our own Obelisk, except, it may be, in 
later times, as an emblem of hope and coming deliver- 
ance. 

9. Various Egyptian Obelisks. \n regard to the an- 
tiquity of the obelisk, there is one record, now nearly 


= Ebers, of. cit., I., 139. 
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5000 years old, showing the obelisk of Khufu, with its 
attendant priest, in the Fourth dynasty, sixteen cen- 
turies before the quarrying of our own obelisk began. 
In many very old hieroglyphic inscriptions, the symbol 
of the obelisk (tekhen) stands among the characters, 
in one inscription within a pyramid. The figures of a 
pair of obelisks remain sharply cut on two faces of the 
London Obelisk; and a corresponding pair is recognized, 
half-effaced, by Dr. Moldenke, on the south side of the 
New York Obelisk. <A similar representation of a pair 
of obelisks was also found by him on a piece of 
mummy cloth, a fragment of the Ritual of the Dead.* 
The oldest obelisk of all, of the 1Vth or Vth dynasty, 
about 3000 B.c., was little more than a model, as it 
was but a little over two feet in height; it was found 
inside of a tomb at Thebes by Lepsius, and is now in 
the Berlin Museum. Stuart also has described two 
others of a small size and simple form, found at Deah 
Abou’L Neggah, near Thebes, with inscriptions of King 
Entef of the Eleventh dynasty, about 2400 .c. But, 
with these exceptions, all the obelisks occur on the 
east or morning side of the Nile, where they once stood, 
always in pairs, before the gates of some temple. How- 
ever, according to Ebers, smalll “ obelisks bearing the 
name of the owner were sometimes to be seen near the 
gates of the Egyptian country-houses.”+ We owe 
to Chipiez an imagined restoration of the approach 
to the Temple of Luxor, which gives some idea of their 
original position among the flying standards, and of their 
imposing effect at the end of the long double line of huge 


* Moldenke, op. czt., 33. 
+ Egyptian Queen, Trans, by E. Grove, I. 7. 
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sphinxes. Those at Luxor were erected by Rameses 
the Great and his fair queen, Nofre-Tari, about 1360 
B.c., and the most perfectly executed of all existing 
obelisks ; so sharply were the hieroglyphics cut, and to 
such depth (2 inches), that the Arabs managed to mount 
by inserting their toes. The one on the left, the east, 
still remains there, but that on the west was taken down 
by the French, carried to Paris, and there erected in 
1836 on the Place de la Concorde, a shaft about 75 feet 
in height. This western obelisk is shown in the illus- 
tration as it stood at Luxor,* upon its original pedes- 
tal; this base, however, was left behind by the French, 
and remains buried. 

Forty obelisks of Egypt have survived, down to our 
day, out of the hundreds which once adorned her tem- 
plesand palaces. All these are more or less mutilated, 
only nine now standing in Egypt, ten fallen and broken, 
and the greater part carried away to foreign lands. In 
Rome there are nine of Egyptian origin, of which 
seven probably belonged to the glittering company 
which once shot up, near the New York Obelisk, in the 
City of An, viz.: 

Campensis Obelisk, on the Monte Citorio, erected 
by Psametik II. at An, now in five pieces and with 
most of its hieroglyphs effaced, 71 feet and 5 inches in 
height. 

Flaminian Obelisk, on the Piazza del Popolo, erected 
by Seti I. at An, now in several pieces, 782 feet in 
height. 

Mahutean Obelisk, before the Pantheon, erected by 


* D’Avennes, of. cit., I., last plate. 
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Rameses II. at An, with its lower part broken off, 
and now 20 feet in height. 


WESTERN OBELISK.~LUXOR. 


Vatican Obelisk, on the Piazza di San Pietro, once 
erected at An, perhaps by Menephthah I., the largest 
entire obelisk out of Egypt, 83 feet and 13 inches in 
height. 
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Sta. Maria Maggiore Obelisk, probably erected orig- 
inally at An, without inscriptions, 48 feet and 5 inches 
in height. 

Monte Cavallo Obelisk, before the Quirinal, once 
probably erected at An, without inscriptions, 45 feet 
in height. 

To the above, some authorities also add: 

Lateran Obelisk, in front of Church of San Giovanni 
in Laterano, perhaps erected originally at An, by 
Thothmes IV., broken in two and re-cemented, the 
loftiest of all erect obelisks, 1054 feet in height. 

Besides these, there are elsewhere, of the same glori- 
ous company : 

Atmeidan Obelisk, in Constantinople, erected by 
Thothmes III. at An, the lower part broken off, and 
now 55 feet and 4 inches in height. 

Boboli Gardens Obelisk, in Florence, Italy, erected 
probably by Rameses II. at An, 16 feet and 1 inch in 
height. 

Alexandrian Obelisk, in London, erected by Thoth- 
meses III. at An, as companion to the New York 
Obelisk, with hieroglyphs largely obliterated on three 
sides, 68 feet and 53 inches in height. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, in New York, erected by Thoth- 
meses III. at An, with hieroglyphs badly defaced or ob- 
literated around the bottom and up two sides, 692 feet 
in height; By its original granite pedestal and lime- 
stone base, the height of this monument is increased 
to nearly 80 feet above the pavement. 

A significant fact is found in the fractures, defacement 
and mutilation shown in nearly all the obelisks which 
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once stood at An, in comparison with the general 
preservation or perfection of those at Thebes. 

It is but the story of our New York Obelisk that we 
can now briefly review: as you will see, a record of 
repeated misfortunes, in the shifting changes of Egyp- 
tian—but, we will hope, not of American—politics. 
Again and again it has been threatened with, and just 
escaped, the destruction which overwhelmed its com- 
panions. But its last, its recent calamity, was the most 
dangerous of all. 

10. Conveyance of Obelisk from Syené. With several 
others (probably three) this monolith was hewn out at 
Syené in the Eighteenth dynasty, the most glorious 
period of Egyptian history. Thence the sprightly 
company of youthful obelisks started on their journey 
down the Nile valley, for almost 600 miles, to the city 
of An. As to the mode of conveyance of such 
huge masses of stone, there is some uncertainty, no 
picture nor inscription having been found with any 
direct bearing on this subject. The fitness of the Nile 
as the medium of transportation is at once suggested ; 
but of this there is no record. The position of all the 
great obelisks on the same side of the Nile, the eastern, 
as that on which the quarries stand, is but a proof, in 
the opinion of some authors, of the ancient necessity of 
conveyance of these heavy masses by land, rather than of 
any choice from a religious point of view.* The only 
picture extant, having any bearing on the matter, is 
that from the tomb in El Bersheh, which represents a 
colossal statue dragged along upon a sledge by main 
strength, with the labor of several hundred men, while 


* Stuart, Nile Gleanings, 213. 
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a few in front pour a liquid over the road-bed, possibly 
oil, more probably water, to dampen the chafing ropes * 
or to harden the sand and facilitate the dragging.t+ 

In the approach to the quarries of Syené from the 
north, Denon states: “Inthe afternoon I found, in the 
middle of the desert, the trace of a grand antique road, 
bordered with large masses of cut stone, which led ina 
straight line to Syené.” f 

An ancient historian also records§ that, in one case, it 
required the labor of a couple of thousand men, three 
years, to transport a huge monolithic chamber to Sais in 
the Delta. You recall also the tale of Pliny, how an early 
King, Rhamsesis (probably Rameses II.) brought down 
an obelisk to the city of A, by the exertions of 120,000 
men, and then bound his own son to the summit of the 
shaft, during its erection, so that the officials might 
not neglect any care. The first instance of the removal 
of Egyptian obelisks to a foreign land occurred 664 B. C., 
when Assurbanipal, with his Assyrian hosts, ravaged 
Thebes and carried two obelisks to his palace at Nine- 
veh, evidently as far as the Red Sea overland; these were 
ultimately destroyed, with Nineveh itself, by the Medes, 
606 B.C. | 

But, in addition to this method, it is highly probable 
that the Egyptians were accustomed to float obelisks, 
colossi and huge blocks down the Nile in barges or rafts, 
during its inundations. It is recordedthat they had 
vessels sometimes 120 feet in length, and others are re- 


* Parker, of. czt., Thos. L. Donaldson, 35. 

+ Compare Champollion-le-Jeune, of. cit., IV., Plate ccclxxxix. 
¢ Travels, II., 68, 

§ Heredotus, II., 175. 
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ported of 420 feet. Under the Sixth dynasty, Una, 
a governor, thus describes his conveyance of stones for 
a pyramid: “I made first a boat of burthen, 60 cubits 
long and 30 cubits broad,” 110 by 55 feet; ‘“‘as soon 
as the water rose, I loaded the rafts with immense 
pieces of granite for the pyramid.” * 

The Chief Architect under Amenhotep VI. states 
concerning the transport of colossal statues of that 
King: “I caused eight rafts to be built; the statues 
were carried on the river.” . 

Much later, 380 B.C., according to Pliny,t Nectan- 
ebo, of the Thirtieth dynasty, cut out an obelisk from 
the quarry, 80 cubits long (140 feet), which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus afterward floated on a raft down the 
Nile and through a canal, and erected in the Arsinoite 
Nome, near Alexandria. 

But I think that I have found other circumstantial 
evidence to the same effect, in the records of the 
Eighteenth dynasty. The inscription § (quoted in full 
beyond) on one of the obelisks of Queen Hatasu at 
Karnak states : 

“Her Majesty began the work in the fifteenth year 
of her reign, the first day of the month Mechir, of the 
sixteenth year, and finished it on the last day of the 
month Mesore, making seven months from its com- 
mencement in the quarry.” On this Cooper remarks, 
“the month Mechir began about 17th December, and 
Mesore about the 15th of June,” and there he stops. But 
it happens that on the 17th of June falls the “night of the 


* Brugsch, of, cit., I., 425. 

+ Nat. Hist., bk. xxxvi, ch. 14. 
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drop,” Leila-en-mekta, as the Arabs still call it at Cairo, 
the momentous night when, according to a dainty con- 
ceit of the ancient Egyptians, the mother goddess, Isis, 
ever lamenting for her slain husband (Osiris), let fall 
“the divine tear,” somewhere upon the upper Nile— 
and the Nile began to rise! Certain it is that the rise 
of the eagerly watched sacred river, hardly perceptible 
at the beginning of June, suddenly every year becomes 
strongly marked between June 15th and June 2oth. 
So the rush of the work upon the Queen’s obelisks to 
their completion upon exactly that date hardly looks 
as a mere coincidence, but rather as a sign of carefully 
planned dispatch, that the obelisks might be ready for 
the rise of the river, and therefore that their transport 
was to be effected by floating down the stream. As 
Queen Hatasu was the sister, the predecessor on the 
throne, and, for a time, the co-regent of Thothmeses 
III., an equally energetic monarch, it is probable that 
his obelisks also—z. ¢., at least, the New York, London 
and Constantinople obelisks—were both fashioned 
and conveyed to the Delta in a very short time, 
probably therefore on the bosom of the Nile. 

We have next to consider certain rulers of Egypt, 
whose history, with long intervening intervals, is more 
or less blended with that of our Obelisk, and, in part, in- 
scribed upon its faces. Of these there are five, so that 
our monolith might well be styled the Obelisk of the 
Five Kings. 

11. Zhe Kingly Builder, Thothmeses Our Obelisk 
was brought down to An at the command of the 
Pharaoh Dehuti-mes III. (in Greek, Thothmes, or 
Thothmeses), and in the early part of his reign, about 
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the year 1585 B.C. This great and warlike monarch 
has been styled the Alexander the Great of Egyptian 
history, the empire, during his reign, having been ex- 
tended over the whole known world. At the same 
time, he was one of the great scholars of his kingdom. 
His very name, Thothmeses, signified “offspring of 
Thoth,” the god of learning and sciences; in the library 
of the palace at Amada, he is pictured, standing before 
Sefekh, the goddess of writings and history. During 
his active life, he erected many temples and palaces, 
adorned with obelisks, at An and Memphis and Thebes. 
The portrait of the Royal Builder of our Obelisk was 
therefore of as much interest to his subjects as 
to us, constantly represented by brush of painter and 
tool of sculptor. He received the epithet, Mai-Re, 
Beloved of the Sun. His name was held in such high 
veneration that it is found inscribed on large numbers 
of scarabs and amulets, and on one he is represented 
worshipping the Sun-Ray, the Obelisk.* 

Any object bearing his name, it was positively known, 
would bring great good luck to the possessor. So mote 
it be to our fair city of New York! For down the 
centre of each face of our Obelisk, nearly 3,500 years 
ago, the King had written, with the usual modesty of 
kings, his title and his great name, and there they are 
to this day! During fifty-four years, this mighty mon- 
arch, Thothmeses III., ruled over Egypt, and, at his 
death, was entombed with royal honors, in the Valley of 
the Kings, near Thebes, for his long sleep, to wait for the 
call of Osiris. But neither for the body of the King, 
nor for the obelisks he planted in An, was there to be 
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rest. As the obelisks, at a later period, were carried 
away to another site, at Alexandria, so there came rude 
disturbance to the sleeping King. In some time of 
invasion or danger, the faithful Theban priests came to 
the valley by night, lifted all the coffins of kings and 
princes out of their stone sarcophagi, bore them over 
the hills to a wild gorge, Deir-E]-Bahari, and there, in 
the darkness, piled them up hastily in a cavern they 
had secretly excavated, and covered up its stone portal 
under a vast heap of sand. The position of this mass 
of sand, lying so far up onthe hillside, excited the sus- 
picion of a wandering Arabin 1879. It is a strange coin- 
cidence that, just at the time, in 1880 and 1881, when 
the Obelisk of Thothmeses was again oveturned, to be 
carried from Egypt over the ocean to New York, the 
King’s resting place was rediscovered and again violated, 
and the mummy of the Kingly Builder of our Obelisk 
was for the third time borne away and deposited in the 
Museum at Cairo. By its side, wrapped tightly in 
swaddling bands, the paddle was seen, wherewith, in 
Paradise, the risen Thothmeses might guide his boat 
over the Sea of Joy. And the mummy was unrolled, 
and the King’s face uncovered, and his right hand, 
clasping, over the hollow where his heart had been, the 
King’s greatest treasure, not a crown-jewel but a stone 
scarab, emblem of his hope of resurrection and im- 
mortality. Even of that emblem, it was found, he had 
been already robbed by some Arab, through an open- 
ing cleft through the mummy. There was but just 
time to take a hasty and imperfect photograph, and 
then, before the bystanders and to the dismay and 
despair of the Director of the Museum, “the features 
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crumbled to pieces and vanished like an apparition, 
and so passed away from human view forever.” Yeta 
wreath of flowers which had been wound around the 
body by loving hands, before the burial, was found so 
wonderfully preserved, that even their colors could be 
distinguished, and they looked as if only recently dried; 
while a wasp, which, tempted by the flowers, had flown 
into the coffin before it was closed, thirty-five centuries 
ago, was found dried up but still perfect, having lasted 
better than the King.* And this was the last of Earth 
to Thothmeses. 

12. The Architect of our Obelisk. Another question 
of interest is, who was the architect that planned and 
supervised the erectionof our Obelisk? The names are 
on record of a large number, at least forty, of the great 
architects of that wonderful land. The glory of Egypt 
was her architecture, and, as historians recount 
her architects were held in royal honor. Nearly all 
were married to daughters or granddaughters of the 
reigning Pharaoh. One family of successive architects 
has been studied, reaching from the reign of Seti I. to 
that of Darius, from father to son for twenty-two gen- 
erations. + Statues were often erected in their honor, 
such as that of the great architect of Memphis, Ra-Ne- 
fer, which was dug up near Cairo. 

We fortunately know at least the name of the illus- 
trious architect who erected, at the city of An, the tem- 
ples and palaces of Thothmeses III., with their decora- 
tions, doubtless including our own New York Obelisk. 


* Stuart, Fun. Tent, 4 and 135. 
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His offices and titles are thus styled, in an inscription 
of that day : 

“The hereditary Lord and First Governor in Mem- 
phis, the true author of the arranging of the temple- 
feast, the Architect in the town of the Sun, the 
Chief Superintendent of all the offices in Upper and 
Lower Egypt, the Head Architect of the King, the 
Chief Field-officer of the Lord of the Land, the Stew- 
ard of the King’s palace of Thothmeses III.—Amen- 
men-ant.” 

To the names then of Upjohn, Renwick, Hunt, 
Smith, Bartholdi and others most worthy of honor for 
the best architecture and decoration of New York, let 
us add the name of Amen-men-ant, the Architect of our 
Obelisk. 

13. Zhe Crty of the Sun. In Lower Egypt, at the 
upper end of the Delta, rose the little city of An, or 
Heliopolis as the Greeks called it, the City of the Sun, 
bristling with obelisks. ‘It stood upon a lofty plateau 
of rocks and sand, surrounded by deep canals and broad 
lakes, bordered by papyrus meadows and sycamore 
groves.” The outer line of the present mounds has been 
traced out by the traveller, Pococke. 

In approaching the front of the Temple of the Sun 
from the northwest, the pilgrim first passed between the 
most ancient pair of obelisks, erected by Osertasen I. 
of the Twelfth dynasty, about 2300 Bc. One of 
these was overturned by the Arabs, 1160 A.D., in 
search of hidden treasure, and the other still stands 
erect, the famed Obelisk of An, the oldest erect obelisk 
in Egypt. Then passing through the huge Pylon, the 
way lay through a long avenue of marble sphinxes 
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(some of which still remained at the visit of Pococke in 
1743). Beyond rose four obelisks, immediately before 
the face of the temple. In the first pair, the one on 
the left, the north-eastern, was the one now in New 
York ; the other, on the right, was the one now in Lon- 
don. In the second pair, was the one now standing in 
Constantinople, and the fate of the other is unknown. 
To the Temple within, as the pilgrim was_ in- 
formed, the wonderful Bird of the Sun, with  plu- 
mage of red and gold, the Ben-nu or Pheenix, 
came flying from Arabia, once in five hundred years ; 
according to’one tradition,* it bore a great ball 
of myrrh, with the body of its father enclosed, for 
burial ; according to another, it flung itself into the 
altar-flame, was consumed, and rose again from its 
ashes—a consolatory type of the imperishability of all 
force and life and bloom. Around and about rose 
obelisks in wonderful number, some of them, accord- 
ing to report, a hundred and eighty feet in height, a 
Temple and City of Obelisks, as they called it, An-nu. 
So many of these remained even down to the visit of 
Abd-el-Latif, in 1203 A.D., that he refers to them as 
‘‘an innumerable multitude.” + With the exception of 
a temple at Memphis, this was the most ancient of 
all Egypt—of antiquity so great that no chronicle 
existed even then of its first erection. The men who 
set up our Obelisk at An in the days of Thothmeses, 
nearly 3500 years ago, looked around, with the same 
reverence as we now gaze upon our own surviving 
monument, on the hoary walls of the Temple itself, and 


* Herodotus, Euterpe, II., 73. 
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on the still more venerable shaft, the great obelisk of 
An and its fellow, set upon the rebuilding of the Tem- 
ple, over 700 years before. 

The slender, pointed shafts of the countless obelisks, 
blazing with gold, rose glittering into the bright clear 
air of the Egyptian Delta, before the thronging mul- 
titudes of worshippers, almost blending, before their 
admiring eyes, with the keen though kindly rays of 
the all-conquering Ra, the Sun-Force, the symbol of the 
warming, vivifying, re-creative power of Nature. 

If this town was the actual birthplace of Thothmeses 
III. (as suggested by the statement on the west face 
of our Obelisk), very naturally he “embellished the 
house where he was born.” So here, in the early part 
of his reign, probably between 1590 and 1580 B.C., amid 
the joyful din of the great Thirty Year Festival (as re- 
corded on the south face), our Obelisk and its fellow 
were upraised before the taller pair, in front of the 
Temple of the Sun, thirty-five centuries ago. 

It found itself surrounded by the far-famed seat and 
origin of the profound learning of Egypt, the holy fane 
to which pilgrims thronged from all the world to seek 
wisdom. The city was small, about three-quarters of 
a mile square, and every visitor must have passed 
almost under the shadow of our Obelisk. 

Whatever in later days has inspired mankind, through 
the spirit and influence of a great world-university, such 
as that at Alexandria, Leyden, Salamanca, Heidelberg, 
and Oxford, was here concentrated in the Temple of Ra, 
with its 13,000 priests chanting before the huge mirror of 
burnished gold, the sacred hawk in the golden cage, the 
awful death-emblem, the pyramidal den-den, in its secret 
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chamber, and the sacred calf, Mnevis, on its purple bed. 
The anxious care, which this earliest of the nations gave 
to the education of woman, was shown in the convent 
school near by for the Ahi-t, young women of families of 
the priests ; from its doors came the wedding procession 
of Asenath, the daughter of the High Priest, Poti-pher- 
Ra, on her way to the house of Joseph, the Hebrew 
Prime Minister of an early king. 

At a later day, among the priests, there was one, after- 
ward the Hebrew law-giver, Moses, who here received 
his education, and (according to Hecatzeus, Strabo and 
Manetho) finally stood before the Sun-god as a priest. 
As he went in and out through the great portal of the 
Temple, he daily passed between a pair of obelisks, 
his robe probably at times brushing against the base of 
the eastern one, which now stands in our Park. 

This city of An, too, we may venture to say, was one 
of the few places of early antiquity where at times might 
be gathered an assemblage of geographers ; for the keen- 
witted Egyptian, though home-loving, was eager for 
knowledge concerning the wide world outside of ‘the 
Land of Chem. Salt water, indeed, was to him an 
abomination and defilement, since it was the abode of 
evil spirits. So it was not until the time of the prede- 
cessor of Thothmeses III., his sister, the energetic and 
clever Queen Hatasu, of Amara, that Egypt had a fleet, 
the conscientious scruples of her warriors having been 
removed, before they embarked, by manning her ves- 
sels with Pheenician sailors. Egypt also continued in 
constant connection with foreign geography through 
the overland caravans, as well as through the enter- 
prise of the Phcenician voyagers themselves, who were 
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glad to bring to her spices from the Land of Pun-t, tin 
from Cornwall, corundum from the Island of Sapphire, 
and all other needed commodities from distant shores, 
at the very lowest market prices. 

But the city of An was ever the particular goal of 
the foreign traveller. Among these students of the 
olden time, in humble attendance at the schools of the 
Temple of the Sun, were Pythagoras, Thales, the Gre- 
cian law-giver, Solon, the historian of Egypt, Manetho, 
and that great traveller, whom we call the Father of 
History, Herodotus. Here, later, came the geographer 
Strabo, to whom they pointed out the house in which, 
three centuries and a half before, Plato had spent three 
years under the instruction of the Egyptian priests, 
with Eudoxus, the astronomer, as his fellow-student. 
Memories of war, too, cluster around our monolith dur- 
ing its stay at An. It looked down upon the hosts of 
Shishak, marching northward past the walls to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and three centuries later on the 
glorious array of Alexander the Great on his conquer- 
ing march through the Land of Goshen. 

We may well congratulate ourselves on the posses- 
sion of a monument whose history has been so inti- 
mately linked, through these precious associations, with 
the City of the Sun, over which, at the time of his re- 
building of the sanctuary, Amenemha I. breathed the 
pathetic prayer (now recorded on the ancient leathern 
roll in the Museum at Berlin):* 


May it not perish by the vicissitudes of time. 
May that which is made endure. 


But through the desolations of war and of treasure- 


* Ebers, of. cit., 1., 187 
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hunting, and the devastations produced by the building 
of Cairo, five miles to the southwest, there remains 
now, on the site of the famous city, near the little Arab 
village of Mataria, the ancient obelisk of An as the 
only vestige, with a few rude mounds, ruined heaps of 
mud from the walls of a later Coptic town, the old 
spring of the Sun, and a venerable tree, the traditional 
resting-place, at a later time, of two Jewish fugitives and 
a little Child. 

In the ancient time, however, at the period of the 
greatest glory of An, here stood our Obelisk for about 
1055 years—a happy millennium, soon to be followed by 
disaster after disaster. 

14. The Second King, Rameses [/. In the Nineteenth 
dynasty, probably 200 years after (about 1385 B.C.), 
the illustrious Pharaoh, Rameses II., steps out onthe 
field of Egyptian action. This is the second of the 
monarchs whose names are connected with our Obelisk. 

This warrior-king led out his armies in every direc- 
tion, and struck fierce blows at all the surround- 
ing nations, who successively yielded to his sway. 
Among these, haughty Persia, overcome and ravaged 
by the armies of Egypt, trembled, but bided her time. 
Then Rameses, in the pride of his manhood, inscribed 
his name and glory, in double columns of hieroglyphs, 
on every one of the faces of our Obelisk, and reigned 
in peace. The long wars were ended, and the warriors 
rested and the priests sang, and the people rejoiced 
around our Obelisk within An. But from outside its 
walls came a minor tone, the sad refrain of the black- 
bearded captives from the land of Canaan in the brick 
fields. These are pictured at work on the walls of a 
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tomb of that period; their hard labor is done under 
the eye of the Egyptian task-master, who squats near 
by, with an inscription, ‘‘ the stick is in my hand, be not 
idle!” 

The great king Rameses died, after a long reign of 
sixty-seven years, and was buried in the Valley of 
the Kings. On the strange discovery of his coffin 
also, in 1881, among the others in the wild Libyan 
gorge, the royal mummy was taken to the museum at 
Cairo, unrolled, and the face of the monarch revealed, 
in his old age. Under the next reign, that of Meneph- 
tah I., the captives escaped from the brick fields and 
out of the city of An to Canaan, where they found a 
protector in Cyrus, the king of long humbled Persia. 

15. Zhe Third King, Osarkon J Once more there 
is a record on our Obelisk, in the decline of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, 400 years after Rameses II. Then 
came Osarkon I., 933 B.C., in the Twenty-second 
dynasty, a monarch probably of Assyrian origin. Of 
him it is said,* ‘‘ There is every reason to believe that he 
was a peaceful and wholly undistinguished prince, con- 
tent to add a few sculptures to the Bubastite portico of 
his father, and to rule Egypt in quietness during such 
term of life as Heaven might allow him. His portrait 
is that of a mild prince, not remarkable for energy or 
determination.” 

This gentle Pharaoh, greedy too after everlasting 
fame in Central Park, narrowly inspected our Obelisk 
and found two little spots vacant near the lower part of 
each face, and there he too inscribed his modest tale 
of virtue. 


* Rawlinson, Hist. Anc. Eg., I., 425. 
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16. The Fourth King, Ra-mesuth. Your centuries 
after this, the opportunity presented itself to Persia, 
ever mindful of her past humiliation at the hands of 
Rameses, to wreak her long delayed vengeance. 

In the sixth century B.C., the white sails of the 
Pheenician fleet suddenly glistened off the curved coast 
of Aigab-t, around the mouths of the Nile, as allies of 
Persia; swept the navy of Egypt from the Mediterra- 
nean, and came sailing up the sacred river. From the 
north a vast Persian host invaded Egypt, and defeated 
the forces of Psametik III., after a fierce battle near Pelu- 
sium, in which 50,000 Egyptians and 20,000 Persians fell. 
Thus the savage Persian leader, Cambyses (or Kemba- 
thet) reignedas king of Egypt, assuming the throne-name 
of Ra-mesuth. Later in his reign, maddened by failure 
of an expedition and by suspicion of his subjects, he 
insulted and stabbed the embalmed body of an Egyp- 
tian predecessor, Amasis; scoffed at the god Pthah of 
Memphis, destroyed his images, and stabbed the 
sacred bull. Then marching his army through the 
Delta, he desolated the land with fire and sword, 
taking the city of An by storm, and the flames of 
the ancient Sun-Temple rose to the sky. The obe- 
lisks he hurled down, or mutilated, using fire and vio- 
lence (as Strabo sorrowfully recounts), above all, we 
may be sure, on the frst Jatr of Obelisks in front of 
the Temple, on which the hated cartouches of Thoth- 
meses III. and of Rameses II. were incised. There was 
in the city (it is reported by Pliny), one magnificent obe- 
lisk, 11 cubitsin breadth and 120 cubits in height (more 
than thrice that of our own), to whose foot the con- 
flagration had reached, when the anger of the Persian 
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King gave way to admiration, and he bade his warriors 
extinguish the fire. So passed away the glory of An, 
about the year 520 B.C., and Alexandria gradually took 
her place as the world’s centre of learning. 

And there among the ruins, burned and blackened— 
possibly overthrown and prostrate, as some think—re- 
mained that first pair of obelisks, our own and its fel- 
low, for over five centuries, with no new inscription 
but the fire-mark of the last King Ra-mesuth. 

17. The Fifth King, Augustus. The recorded his- 
tory of our Obelisk and of its mate nowin London, 
thus traced for nearly sixteen hundred years, now ap- 
proaches our era, when Egypt became a part of the 
Roman Empire. Inthe year 12 B.C., the eighteenth 
of the reign of Augustus Cesar at Rome, these obelisks 
were both carried by the Romans from An to Alexan- 
dria on the sea-coast, and raised once more in front of 
the grand water-entrance of the Czsareum (or Sebas- 
teum), the great temple erected to commemorate the 
conquests of the Romanarmies. For some reason, now 
unknown, the name “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” even down to 
a recent day, has been attached to our own Obelisk 
while at Alexandria. It is certain that she had died 
eight years before the removalof the obelisks from An, 
but it is possible that the plan of their removal may 
have originated with her. It also appears that there 
were other monuments or public works in Alexandria 
with which her name was formerly connected. In re- 
gard to one of these, called, in 1743, the Calisch or 
Canal of Cleopatra, Norden remarked: “The name of 
Cleopatra, which it retains to this day, gives no ground 
for assumption as to the time of its original construction. 
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Some work of repair, carried out at command of a 
queen of such celebrity, some amusement in which she 
may have taken part in that locality, or some festival 
which she may have there displayed, could easily have 
given occasion to this name.” * The same explanation 
is applicable to the long current name of the Needle at 
Alexandria. 

In the re-erection of the two obelisks, on their arrival 
from An, the Romans found the lower angles of both 
shafts badly broken away, and inserted four huge 
bronze crabs, about sixteen inches in diameter, under 
each shaft for support. This gave opportunity for an- 
other series of inscriptions on the crabs themselves. 
These record, in Greek and in Latin, the names of the 
emperor, prefect and architect, by whom the re-erection 
of the obelisks has been effected. Fragments of two of 
the ancient crabs are preserved in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, in this city, the original four having been 
replaced under our monolith by new castings of the 
same form, size and inscriptions. 

At Alexandria, the two monuments remained through 
the exciting scenes of the revolt of the heathen in 366 
A.D., in which the Czesareum and neighboring temples 
were burned; through the capture by the Persians in 
616 A.D.; through the siege and sack of the city by 
the Saracens in 640 and 646 A.D.; and through 
later captures in 823,924and 928 A.D. In 1203 A.D., 
both obelisks were seen standing by the Arab physician, 
Abd-el-Latif. In 1301, and again in 1303 A.D., violent 
earthquakes occurred, by one of which its companion 
was probably overthrown, while our own stout monolith 


* Norden, of. c7t., 19. 
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firmly held its place. After that date there are occasional 
records inthe hasty visits of foreign travellers, and futile 
attempts were made to unravel the mysteries of its hiero- 
glyphics. 

One old traveller’s note in 1610 A.D. reads thus: 

‘“Of Antiquities there are few remainders: onely an 
Hieroglyphicall Obelisk of 7edan marble, as hard well- 
nigh as Porphyr, but of a deeper red, and speckled 
alike, called Pharos Needle, standing where once stood 
the palace of Alexander: and another lying by, and 
like it, halfe buried in rubbidge.” * 

And another account in 1738: 

“To-day there are only two solitary obelisks, of 
which one still stands in its ancient position, but the 
other is broken and almost buried in the ruins.”+ 

To recapitulate its history thus far: 

Our Obelisk was quarried about 3470 years ago at 
Syené, and borne to the City of An, and there stood for 
1055 years. 

About 520 B.C., burned and defaced by Cambyses, it 
remained over 500 years longer among the ruins of the 
city. 

In 12 B.C., carried by the Romans to Alexandria, and 
there set up, it stood for 1890 years, down to 1879. 

For at least 165 years previous to that date, the lower 
portion of the shaft and the entire pedestal and founda- 
tion had been buried in the sand up to the height of 
about twelve feet on the shaft, as reported by the trav- 
eller, Paul Lucas, who very likely chanced to tell the 
truth, when he visited Alexandria in 1714 A.D. It 


* Sandys, of. cit. 
t Norden, of. cit., I., Introduction. 
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is not generally known that when, on the defeat 
of Napoleon, in 1801, the Viceroy of Egypt presented 


OBELISK AT ALEXANDRIA, IN 1738. 


the fallen obelisk at Alexandria to England, he after- 
wards gave the standing one (now in New York) to 
France. The French were several times at the point 
of its removal to Paris, but found fault with its marred 
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hieroglyphics. Led by their love for artistic perfection, 
they accepted the advice, in 1829, of Champollion 
the Younger, and, in 1836, took the beautiful eastern 
obelisk from Luxor in its place. Fortunately for us, 
for the loss by the marring of the Alexandrian mono- 
lith, however great, at the hand of time and violence, 
is far more than offset by the historic interest we pos- 
sess, in the very scars of this veteran shaft of the an- 
cient City of An. 

18. Lhe Rescue by the Republic. In its latter days at 
Alexandria, the monolith was fast approaching destruc- 
tion through the climate, absence of protection from 
mutilation, and encroachments of the sea in the subsi- 
dence of the coast. Its threatening fate impressed a 
distinguished archeologist, who wrote : 

“The venerable monument, in its sordid surround- 
ings, aroused no sentimental feelings; and it was only 
when it was seen from the sea that it had some pictur- 
esque charm or reminded us of the past greatness of 
the Greek city.” * 

Gorringe has reminded us of the neglect with which 
the Obelisk was treated in the suburb of that city and 
“the feeling of disgust aroused by some of its surround. 
ings. No one deemed it worthy of protection and care, 
even to the extent of preventing its defacement and the 
accumulation of offal around it. Two men madea 
business of breaking pieces from the angle of the shaft 
and edges of the intaglios, for sale to relic hunters, 
The disagreeable odors and clamors for backsheesh 
hastened the departure of strangers, who rarely devoted 
more than a few seconds to its examination. The con- 


* Ebers, of. cit., [., 23. 
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stant washings of the surf had begun to affect the 
foundation, and, for the last fifteen years, the Obelisk 
had been gradually inclining more and more toward the 
sea. In a few years it must have fallen, and almost cer- 
tainly been broken by the fall. Buta more ignoble fate 
threatened it, in the proposition of some of the foreign 
residents of Alexandria to erect an apartment house on 
the adjacent ground, around the Obelisk, which was to 
adorn the courtyard.” * This should suffice in reply to 
the question, sometimes asked, whether our Obelisk 
should not have been left to stand in its native land. 
In 1877, the first active effort to acquire the Obelisk 
for this country was made by Mr. William Henry Hurl- 
bert, at that time editor of the New York Wordd.  Itis 
fair to add that, ever since, the Obelisk has found, in the 
Press of New York, its most watchful and efficient de- 
fender in time of need. Through asingle conversation 
with Mr. Hurlbert, a generous and public-spirited citizen, 
the late Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, became interested in 
the matter, and undertook to defray all the expenses re- 
quired to transport the Obelisk to New York, and to 
re-erect it at the chosen site in Central Park. These 
expenses much exceeded the original estimate, and ulti- 
mately amounted to the sum of $102,576. The trans- 
port of the Luxor Obelisk to Paris cost the French 
Government nearly $500,000. At the instance of 
Mr. Henry G, Stebbins, at that time a Park Commis- 
sioner, and of Secretary of State William M. Evarts, 
the assistance of our Consul General at Alexandria, 
Mr. E. E. Farman, was invoked. In 1879, the Egyp- 
tian Government, through the Khédive, Ismail, and 


* Gorringe, of. cit., I. 
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his successor, Tewfik, consented to the presentation of 
the Obelisk, as a free gift, to the City of New York. 
In order to carry out the conveyance to New York, the 
services of the late Lieut. Commander Henry H. Gor- 
ringe of the United States Navy were secured. 
Through his skill as a diplomat, an engineer and a 
navigator, as wellas his courage as a man in face of the 
opposition of the foreign residents and subordinate 
officials at Alexandria, the Obelisk was successfully 
taken down, embarked and conveyed to this city. 
With reasonable pride, Gorringe reminds us that “the 
French waited about twenty-five years, and the English 
nearly seventy-five years before removing the obelisks 
they had selected. There was a feeling in Egypt that 
the Americans would certainly require a century to per- 
fect their arrangements.” The total period from the 
acquisition and taking down of our Obelisk to its re- 
erection in Central Park, inclusive, was less than four- 
teen months! 

The series of steps in this transfer have been described 
in full detail, in the work of Gorringe. From the bottom 
of the shaft and pedestal the sand was dug away. A 
staging was first erected, and the entire shaft and pyra- 
midion sheathed with heavy plank, after the re- 
moval of the staging. The column was then sup- 
ported upon steel towers and enormous trunnions, 
gradually turned and lowered, finally launched in a 
caisson, towed to Alexandria, raised in a floating 
dock, and embarked in the steamer “ Dessoug,” 
through a hole in its bow. After a voyage of thirty- 
seven days with a picked-up crew and rough officers, 
whom Gorringe describes as well fitted for a pirate, the 
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pedestal was landed at West 56th Street, New York ; 
but the shaft was disembarked at Staten Island upon 
pontoons, towed to the foot of West 96th Street, and 
there landed. Thence it.was slowly dragged around 
the north end of Central Park, down Fifth Avenue, 
and on atrestle work at 82d Street, over to the knoll 
in the Park; once more raised and turned upon the 
heavy trunnions; lowered into its place, and at last suc- 
cessfully re-erected on its present site. It should be added 
that this alone, of all obelisks removed from Egypt, now 
stands on its original granite pedestal, and, beneath this, 
the original base of three tiers of lime stone slabs. 
The Obelisk was thus finally raised, as we hope, for 
all time, on January 22, 1881. It had hardly settled 
into its place and the grounds around it been re- 
arranged, when, only five months after, his life-work 
done, at the age of forty-four, Gorringe died. From 
photographs kindly made for me by Mr. Harry G. Caf- 
fall, of this city, | have already shown a view of the 
monolith obelisk which has been raised, as a memorial 
over the grave of Gorringe, in Rockland Cemetery, near 
Piermont, N. Y.; and I am glad to exhibit, what Com- 
mander Gorringe was too modest to include in the 
illustrations of his fine monograph on Egyptian 
Obelisks, his portrait, from the bronze medallion on 
the same monument. Born in Barbadoes, his life offers 
another example, like that of Alexander Hamilton, of 
the debt which New York owes to the energy of 
adopted sons of West Indiaorigin. As the inscription 


on his tomb records : 
Brave, tender and true, 
He passed away lamented by those who knew his worth, 
Whose loving hands have raised this obelisk to his memory. 
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19. The Hzeroglyphic Proclamations.—It will not be 
without bearing on our purpose, if we give attention to 
some of the hieroglyphs which cover the four faces of 
the Obelisk, and to which we owe our chief knowledge 
of its history and antiquity. These are well shown, 
though with some errors and imperfections, in the 
drawing made by Burton and Bonomi in 1827, 
while our monolith stood at Alexandria. Down the 
centre of each face of the shaft runs the self-laudatory 
inscription of the royal builder, Thothmeses III. In 
the column on each side you notice the modest remarks 
of Rameses II., two hundred years after. At the very 
base, the ascriptions of long life to the King—like the 
Hoch! the Hurrah! or the Vive I’Empereur! of later 
days. Near the bottom, on each side, the little bare 
spots which Osarkon I., four hundred years after, 
covered with his glory in diminutive characters. 

Exception has been sometimes taken to the some- 
what magniloquent and self-assertive tone of Thoth- 
meses and his successors in these inscriptions, as well 
as the absence of greatly desired information from so 
ancient a record. But it will interest you to glance for 
a moment at the vignette, from the dedication of Capt. 
Norden’s work on Egypt to King FredericV.of Denmark, 
alittle overa centuryago.* In this the King stands en- 
throned as a god, with the obelisk bowed down before 
him, the pyramid withdrawn to the rear, the Sphinx 
aghast with admiration, the globe at his feet, and the 
President of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Copen- 
hagen kneeling in humble submission. 


* Norden, of cit., I. 
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sider the evidence of the former capping of the apex 
of the pyramidion of our Obelisk with gilded metal 
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SOUTH FACE OF OBELISK. NEW YORK. 


The cut is from Dr. Moldenke’s work, by permission of the publishers. 


coating, and of the propriety of its restoration, at least, 
and of regilding the rest of the pyramidion below. 
Notwithstanding the defacement of the characters on 
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the south side of the New York Obelisk, there is good 
authority * to show that those in the central column 
inform us: 

‘Thothmes III. has made this to be his monument, 
in honor of his Father Tum [z. ¢., the Setting Sun], the 
Lord of An, and... has set up for him two 
large obelisks | note their sign in the middle of the face], 
the pyramidion being covered with gold metal,” etc.; 
7. é., on this emblem of the sunbeam, the point or 
apex of the pyramidion was surmounted by a cap of 
gold or gilded bronze, which would glitter at the first 
touch of Ra, the morning light, and at eve send back 
the last gleam of Tum, the Setting Sun. 

The careful archzologist, Ebers, believes that the hier- 
oglyphs on our Obelisk were themselves gilded. He 
states, “The hieroglyphs engraved in the granite, to per- 
petuate the glory of his name, were inlaid with silver 
gilt, and its point was capped with the same metal. It was 
dedicated to the Sun-God, Ra, and formerly the beams 
of the day-star were mirrcred in the polished surface of 
the granite and gold.” To this, he adds the footnote : 
expression on the Obelisk itself, ¢asm or wasm, 
appears to mean gilded ; for the word does not appear 
in any lists of metals, nor does it enter into the compu- 
tations of metals, or lists recording the weight of differ- 
ent kinds of gold.” + Moldenke translates the same 
word, wsem, as gold metal, with the note: “ The gold 
metal mentioned here may have been only an alloy of 
copper and gold. Some think that it was the electrum 
of the ancients, which was an alloy of silver and gold.” 


* Moldenke, of. cit., 76. 
+ Ebers, of. cit., I., 23. 
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Elsewhere he states : ‘‘ The stone was polished to a high 
state of perfection, and the inscriptions added in intag- 
lio-relievo by skilled stone-cutters, under the direction 
of scribes. Whether the figures of these inscriptions 
were filled out with copper or gold, as some maintain, 
is extremely doubtful. With the pyramidion, it was 
different. While its usual dedicatory inscriptions re- 
mained undoubtedly as they were chiselled, the point 
or apex seems to have been surmounted by gold or 
gilded bronze. . . . It would appear, from extant 
obelisks, that, in order to have the gold added, the stone 
apex was not brought out to a fine point, but left rug- 
ged and incomplete.” * 

Exactly the same testimony is borne by the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks at London, Paris, and Rome. The 
archeologists of London and Paris have repeatedly ex- 
pressed strong protest + against the omitted replacement 
of the ancient gilding upon the two monoliths in 
those cities, which now, gray, dull and forlorn, present 
but a dismal caricature of their ancient glory. 

On this deplorable effect, a French traveller in Egypt 
remarks : 

“The Luxor Obelisk, after so many centuries of anti- 
quity, is now as young, as brilliant as the day when the 
hand of Sesostris placed it upon its pedestal. Its stone 
has the same tints. of a pale rose color; and under the 
floods of light which this fiery sky pours down upon it, 
one would suppose it to have but yesterday arrived from 
the bosom of the quarry of Syené. I confess that I 
could not avoid some comparison, since that time, when 


* Moldenke, of. ci¢., 18 and 59. 
+ Perrot et Chipiez, of. cit., I., 621, etc.; Cooper, of cit., 85, etc. 
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once more I looked upon its twin brother, transferred 
to the midst of the fogs of the Seine, dyed by the rain 
to a grayish tint which made it resemble the Fontaine- 
bleau sandstone, bleached, discolored and already 
disintegrating, under the influence of a foggy and in- 
hospitable sky.” * 

The inscriptions on the pedestal of the Paris Obe- 
lisk, in the Place de la Concorde, are gilded, and M. J. 
J. Hittorf, the designer of the pedestal, offered a strong 
argument in favor of putting a bronze cap, possibly 
gilded, upon the pyramidion of that monument. 

Other authorities state, of the same obelisk, “the 
apex is left unfinished, and still seems to demand, in 
the damp air of Europe, the protection of its former 
gilded cap,” + and “it appears belittled by its erection 
as a solitary monolith, in the Place de la Concorde, and 
without its former gilding.” } 

On the London Obelisk, the former companion of 
our own at An, in the central column, on the first (east) 
side §, Thothmeses announces : 


‘“*He made [this] in his monuments to his father Horem-mak-khou. He 
erected two very great obelisks, capped with gold (when he celebrated) the 
panegyry of nis Father, who loves him. He did (it), the son of the Sun, Thoth- 
meses, the best of existences, Beloved of Hor-em-makh-khou.’’ || 


The sign of the pair of obelisks, above referred to, 
is distinctly preserved both on the second and fourth 
faces of this obelisk, and is well shown by Champollion- 
le-Jeune in Plates cccexlv. and ccccxlvi. (of. czt.). This 
testimony from the London monument is equally con- 


* Poitou, of. cit., 275. 

+ Cooper of. cit., 85. 

¢ Perrot et Chipiez. of. cit., 621. 

S$ Cooper, of. 134. 

|| Parker, of. cit., T. L. Donaldson, 29, and S. Birch, 43. 
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clusive in regard to its New York consort, particularly 
in view of the results of Dr. Moldenke’s study of the 
characters on its south face. 

For other evidence in the same direction we may 
return to the very tip of the pyramidion of our own 
monolith. It is not generally known, and no reference 
is made to the fact in Gorringe’s book, that this apex 
was imperfect when the Needle stood at Alexan- 
dria. This is distinctly shown in all photographs 
up to 1879, in many of the drawings by travellers for a 
hundred and fifty years before, and in Plate ccccxliv. 
of Champollion-le-Jeune. Gorringe had this apparent 
defect repaired in 1880 by surmounting it with a new 
piece of granite about six inches in height. Thisis now 
the more plainly visible from below, as the cement with 
which it was attached has been unfortunately in part dis- 
solved out by rains, and has run down and whitened the 
faces of the pyramidion below. It is, I think, more than 
a curious coincidence, that the pyramidion of the Lon- 
don obelisk is also truncated in the same way, as shown 
in the two plates of Champollion-le-Jeune, already men- 
tioned. In regard to this it is stated: ‘“‘ The apex is 
roughly cut and damaged, it having been covered, like 
most of the obelisks of Thothmeses III., with a bronze 
cap.” 

The same truncation and imperfection have been 
already noted by Champollion-le-Jeune on obelisks in 
the second court of the Palace at Karnak (Plate scccxii., 
cccxili., and cccxiv.), and by all observers, in regard to 
the ancient obelisk at An, the Luxor obelisk and 
its fellow at Paris. In the case of these last two, a 


* Cooper, of. cét., 125. 
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shoulder around the base of the pyramidion renders 
certain, what may be equally true of the New York 
obelisk and the rest, that the shaft was originally left 
imperfect at the top, with the expectation that it would 
be perpetually covered by a metal cap. But it is also 
possible, in our own monolith and that of London, that, 
during its mutilation by the Persians at An, the glit- 
tering gilded tip may have been struck off, both metal 
and the stone beneath, as a piece of plunder. 

Again, before the new tip was put on the pyramidion 
of our monolith, Gorringe found traces of ancient 
cement adhering to the faces below. He gathered a 
gram of this, to be chemically examined for traces of 
gold or copper, as he states,* “to determine whether or 
not the pyramidion had been gilded or covered with 
bronze.” As only a mere trace of copper (O,04 per 
cent.) was found in these few particles of cement, he 
came to the conclusion that “there was no evidence of 
either gold or copper having been attached to it at a 
previous period.” However, the very presence of that 
cement would seem to testify to the former attachment 
of some object to the pyramidion—plainly the gilded 
cap referred to in the inscription below. 

There is another fact, observed in the figures carved 
upon the pyramidion, which may have similar bearing 
on our present subject. In the squares on two of the 
four faces, the Sun-god a is represented, and on the 
other two, the Sun-god Zum. It is strange that the 
head of Aa in both cases is now nearly effaced, while 
that of Az¢um is well preserved. Gorringe states: “ It 
is barely possible that the head of Ra may have been 


Gorringe, op. cit., Appendix, 159 
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gilded, while that of A¢wm was only polished like the 
rest of the surfaces, and that this gilding may have been 
the cause of the obliteration.” * However, if either 
was to be distinguished by gilding it would certainly 
have been A¢um, to whom the Temple of the Sun was 
dedicated, at least during the XVIIIth dynasty; the 
effect of gilding could only have been toward protec- 
tion against the sun and weather ; and the effacement 
of the head of Ra may have been due to the hand of 
violence of some zealot of Azum, or of some marauder 
in the service of Cambyses. 

Again, the exquisite and wonderful sharpness and 
perfection of a large part of the hieroglyphs on the four 
faces of the pyramidion, surfaces peculiarly exposed to 
weather erosion, may indicate former protection by di- 
rect gilding upon that part of the stone. 

Another reason for the replacement of the gilded 
cap upon our Obelisk is the fact of the general, if not 
universal, Egyptian custom of decoration of their obe- 
lisks in their original condition, both-by high polish of 
the stone, and by attachment of gold in the form of 
gilding to the entire surface of the pyramidion, or of a 
gilded cap of copper or bronze, or by filling the incised 
hieroglyphs over the entire monument with pure gold 
or gilded bronze, or by gilding the whole shaft (except 
the intaglios) from top to bottom. In the Hay Collec- 
tion of Antiquities at Boston, Mass., there is now “a 
large fragment of well polished, red syenitic granite, 
having upon its surface the remains of gilding.” + Some 
of the evidence on this point will be here presented. 


*Gorringe of. cit., 62 and 63, vole. 
+ Cooper, cf. cit., 28, footnote. 
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As to the oldest erect obelisk, that of Osirtasen I. of 
the XIIth dynasty, now standing on the site of An, and 
its long buried companion, the Arab writer Kodhai refers 
to them both as “ being extremely wonderful. On their 
summit are two pointed caps in copper,” probably 
gilded bronze.* This obelisk is square, formed of a 
single block, pointed at the top, which is a covering of 
copper as yellow as gold, above which is the figure of a 
man sitting in his chair, looking at the rising sun. The 
companion was overturned by the Arabs in 1160 a.D., 
in search of treasure supposed to ,be buried be- 
neath, of which exploit Mohammed, the son of Ab- 
darrahim, discreetly remarks, “that one of the obe- 
lisks of Pharaoh, which were at Mataria, near Cairo, 
fell down, and a great quantity of copper was taken 
from the top.”+ The copper cap on the erect obelisk 
at An was still seen, in 1203 a.p., by the Arabic physi- 
cian Abd-el-Latif, and by various other observers since. } 

The two obelisks of the temple of Luxor, in Thebes, 
were erected by Rameses II., and excel all others in 
artistic execution ; one still remains at Luxor, and the 
other was removed in 1836 to Paris. Mariette main- 
tains that the summit of each was covered with a cap 
of gilded bronze,$ and this is confirmed by the rough 
execution of the pyramidion, and by a bevel below, in- 
ten-led to receive the edge of the cap. He also believes 
that the rough faces of the entire shaft were completely 
gilded, with the exception of the highly polished bot- 


* Moldenke, of. cz¢., 123. 

+ Parker, of. cit., 29. 

} Pinkerton, of. cit., xv., 802 and 827. 

§$ Also Wilkinson, Gen. View of Egypt, 316. 
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toms of the hieroglyphs, which remained uncovered, 
retaining the natural color of the granite. 

At Karnak are two obelisks of Queen Hatasu of the 
XVII Ith dynasty, the sister of Thothmeses III.; one is 
fallen and the other erect, the latter 973 feet in height, 
the loftiest now standing in Egypt. Around the base 
runs an inscription : 


‘** The Queen, the pure gold of Monarchs, 
Had dedicated to her father, Amen of Thebes, 
Two obelisks of mahet stone (red granite), 
Taken from the quarries of the south. 
Their upper parts weie ornamented with pure gold, 
Taken from the chiefs of all nations, 
Her Majesty gave two gilded obelisks to her father Amen, 
That her name should remain permanent, 
Always and forever in this Temple. 
Each was made of a single stone of red mahet stone, 
Without joint or rivet. 
Her Majesty began the work 
In the fifteenth year of her reign, 
The first day of the month Mechir, of the sixteenth vear, 
And finished it on the last day of the month Mesore, 
Making seven months from its commencement in the quarry.’’ * 


In reference to this inscription, Mariette-Bey states : 

“1, The summit of the obelisk was covered over 
with ‘pure gold taken from the chiefs of the nation.’ 
Unless this simply implies an apex overlaid with a cas- 
ing of gilded copper, as the apex of the obelisk at 
Heliopolis must have been, this inscription possibly re- 
fers to the sphere (of gold?) which is represented on 
certain bas-reliefs at Sakkarah. 

‘2, The obelisk itself was no doubt gilded from top to 
bottom ; in examining closely, one may notice that the 
hieroglyphs were carefully polished, and moreover that 
the plain surface of this monument was left compara- 


* Cooper, of. cit., 32. 
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tively rugged ; from which it may be inferred that the 
plain surface, having a coating of white stucco, the like 
of which may be seen on so many Egyptian monu- 
ments, alone received this costly embellishment of gild- 
ing, the hieroglyphs themselves retaining the original 
color and actual surface of the granite.” * 

There are also at Karnak two obelisks of Thoth- 
meses I., one fallen and broken, the other erect, 71 
feet and 7 inches in height. Concerning the pyramid- 
ion of the latter, Cooper states: ‘“‘The pyramidion at 
the apex, which is rather more acute than in the later 
examples, is also adorned with a votive vignette, and is 
the oldest illustration of that practice. Evidently, 
therefore, this obelisk was never designed for a metal 
covering, but it may have had its summit gilded for the 
better preservation of the sculpture upon it . . . for its 
highly polished surface would not prevent such an appli- 
cation of the precious metal.” 

On the walls of the Temple at Karnak, according to 
Wilkinson,+ there is a representation of the dedication 
of an obelisk (probably the Lateran obelisk), in which 
this is described as “‘resplendent with gold.” On this 
obelisk of St. John Lateran, now at Rome, by some 
authorities} considered one of the former companions of 
the New York obelisk at An, the hieroglyphs of the 


right column, on the south side, inform us: 
‘* The son of the Sun, Thothmes (IV. ), 
Diadem of diadems, set it up in Thebes; 
Capping it with gold, 
Illuminating Uas with its beauty.” § 


* Mariette Bey, of. cit., 171. 

+ Manners and Customs, III., 237. 

¢ Parker of. cét., 2. 

$ Birch, in Parker, cf. c#t., 45; Cooper, of. cit., 40. 
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“In a fragment from the Temple of El Assasif, 
amidst a list of offerings which this monarch presented 
to the Temple of the god . . . are described 


‘two obelisks (of granite) rising to a height of 108 cubits, inlaid with gold 
throughout their length, made in their rays.’ * 


These obelisks have long disappeared.” 

Dr. Birch also mentions that the tombs in the Libyan 
range, behind Gournah and E] Assasif, “are full of the 
scenes of the reign of Thothmeses (III.). Two great 
obelisks of 188 cubits high, with gilded tops, are re- 
corded in these sepulchres.” 

Two obelisks were also given by Thothmeses III. to 
the Temple of Amen. “On each is one vertical line, 
containing the names and title of the King, and that 
‘he has set up two great obelisks capped (ben ben am nub) with gold.’” } 

At Tanis, Petrie observed a sunk surface all over the 
pyramidion of one obelisk : -“‘ This was doubtless to fit 
on a cap of metal, flush with the general surface. It is 
singular that this evidence of a cap should remain, 
while the fellow obelisk is quite smooth to much nearer 
the apex.” 

A singular application of another metal to the same 
purpose, only possible in so arid a climate, is recorded 
on the last of the Pharaonic obelisks, two small ones 
of Nectanebes, from the vicinity of Memphis, and now 
preserved in the British Museum. On one side, the 
King states, ‘““he has set up an obelisk in his house of 
basalt ; it is capped with black metal (iron); they have 
given him all perfect life, like the sun.” § 


* Lepsius, Abth. III., tab. 27, 11. 
+ Dr. Birch, Parker, of. ci¢., 42. 
t Petrie, Tanis, 26. 

$ Parker, of. cit., 55. 
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Again, it should be remembered that the very object 
and idea of the obelisk, as an emblem of the dazzling 
Sun-beam, required, for the desired impression, both 
lustrous polish and brilliant gilding. The imposing and 
inspiring effect originally produced by this decoration 
may be understood from the following quotations : 

In an inscription on a wall in the Temple of Amen 
at Ape, there is a description of the obelisks raised by 
Thothmeses III., in the construction of which silver, 
gold, iron and copper were not spared, and “ which 
now shine in their splendor on the surface of the water, 
and fill the land with their light like the stars on the 
body of the heavenly goddess Nut.” © 

In a similar way the impression produced by the 
obelisks of Queen Hatasu (or Hashepes) is described : 


‘*The woman-King Makara, the gold among Kings, she has executed (these 
obelisks) as her memorial for her father, Amen of Thebes, since she had erected 
to him two large obelisks of hard granite of the South; their tops are covered 
with copper of the best war-tributes of all countries; they are seen a great many 
miles off ; it is a flood of shining splendor when the sun rises between the two.” * 


Their effect at a distance must have been (as sug- 
gested to me by Prof. G. W. Plympton) like that of 
our modern heliographs. 

In the Flaminian obelisk, formerly erected at An 
by Seti I., and now on the Piazza del Popolo, at Rome, 
Seti is mentioned in the inscriptions of the central col- 


umn on the west side, as 


‘* The King, Pharaoh, establisher of justice, 
(Who) fills An-nu with obelisks, 
To illustrate with (their) rays } 
(Or, ‘‘in the light of the beams of’’) ¢ 
The Temple of the Sun;” 


* Brugsch, of. ci¢., I., 378. 
+ Parker, op. cit,, 16. 
Birch, Parker, of. ci¢., 47. 
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here also we find a plain allusion to these monoliths as 
emblems of the Sun-beam. 

In view, therefore, of these four points, viz., 

(1) the testimony of the hieroglyphs on the south 
face of our obelisk, and of those on its fellow, now at 
London; 

(2) the indications of cement still adhering to the 
pyramidion and its broken off apex; 

(3) the predominant custom of gilding their obelisks 
by the ancient Egyptians and by the sovereigns of this 
dynasty, particularly at An; and 

(4) the appropriate effect of brilliance, intended to 
be produced by an emblem of light, 

I would submit to the judgment of this Society, the 
educated citizens of New York, and the intelligent Park 
Commissioners who have this monolith in their care, 
that good taste and consistency require the following 
restorations : 

(1) the addition of a well gilded pyramidal cap of 
some durable metal, for a short distance down over the 
apex of the pyramidion, perhaps nearly down to the 
picture squares. For the protection of the monolith 
from lightning, this cap might be connected with the 
ground by a stout copper lightning-rod, running down 
the N. W. (the least conspicuous) corner; it should be, 
at least in the upper part, gilded, to prevent staining 
the stone. 

(2) the gilding of the surface of the stone, over the 
rest of the pyramidion-surface. 

(3) the gilding of the hieroglyphs below, perhaps 
only those of the original central column of Thoth- 
meses III., down to the bottom of the shaft. This 
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would chiefly apply to the N. and E. sides, as the hiero- 
glyphs are largely obliterated on the S. and W. sides. 

Such a replacement of the ancient decoration need 
not be expensive, and would prove a very efficient ad- 
ditional protection of the monolith from weather attack 
and entrance of moisture at its summit, the most vul- 
nerable point, as well as within the hollows of the 
intaglios. 

21. The Attack of the Last Enemy. \t need hardly 
be added, how irreparable would be the loss to the value 
and interest of the obelisk in our eyes, if there should be 
any further injury to these hieroglyphics. Through them 
we trace almost its whole story of adventure. Yet this 
is the very danger which still threatens many of them, 
but a danger which can be prevented. For we have 
now to consider the decay of its surface until eight 
or nine years ago. As to the causes of that decay 
many views have been advanced, whose discussion is 
deferred to another occasion When warned, it is 
said, even before the erection of the monolith, in regard 
to its need of protection against our climate, Com- 
mander Gorringe seemed to find it as difficult to believe 
that the imperishable “ heart-stone” of Syené could be 
in danger, as to anticipate that, in a few months more, 
his own stout heart would give way forever on earth; 
and he replied: ‘‘ The Obelisk has lasted nearly 4000 
years, and will probably last 4000 more”* ‘This 
seemed to be confirmed by the examination of a geolo- 
gist from Philadelphia, who reported that the stone 
was sound. But, in defiance of the Quaker, within a 
couple of years, little pieces of the granite began to 
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drop all around the base. Almost an ounce of these 
was then swept up by another expert and carefully 


FRESH GRANITE, QUARRY AT SYENE. 


weighed, who reported that, at that rate, it would take 
6000 years to do any appreciable harm.* 

But now great flakes began to fall. For there was a 
deep and insidious internal decay going on, of which 


* Evening Pos:, N. Y., Oct. 30, 1884. Building, VI. (1887), No. 24, 1. 
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he had no suspicion. This I can now illustrate to you 


by two views; first, by a photograph, under the micro- 
scope, of a thin slice of the original granite fresh from 
the quarry of Syené. This shows the feldspars and 


WEATHERED GRANITE, FLAKE FROM NEW YORK OBELISK. 


other minerals in a comparatively solid and transparent 
condition, tightly hugging that bright little crystal of 
oligoclase—the most perishable of all—in the middle. 
But now look on this picture—a similar slice from a 
decayed flake on the surface of the Obelisk, after near- 
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ly five years’ weathering—as it must be confessed, full 
of the crow’s feet and wrinkles and lines of age. Such 
are the results of life in New York ! 

In the fall of 1884, the danger was brought to the 
notice of the Park Commissioners, who decided, but 
not until the fall of 1885, to resort to a water-proofing 
process, founded on the application of melted paraffin 
to the artificially warmed surface of the stone. As I 
was not then consulted on the matter, I feel the more 
free to express the opinion that the selection of this 
process was most fortunate, in regard to its own fitness 
for the purpose in view; while, of course, if it had not 
been under patent, its application to a public monu- 
ment would have been preferable and less open to objec- 
tion. Meanwhile the poor Obelisk had stood here, en- 
tirely unprotected from the elements, for four years 
and eight months. 

In the preliminary cleaning of its surface, many spots 
were found deeply decayed, especially on the south 
and west sides of both shaft and pedestal—some large 
pieces so loose that they would scarcely bear the hand 
upon them without falling. A Park Commissioner 
directed the manager “ not to remove any flakes from 
the surface unless he was obliged to do so.” A large 
number of those flakes hanging most loosely and crum- 
bling were so removed, to the extent of two and one-half 
barrels full. This whole procedure, which, of course, had 
no nécessary connection with the subsequent process of 
treatment, was due to a most deplorab!e error of judg- 
ment. All the loose fragments should have been hard- 
ened and re-cemented in place, whatever the time and 
cost required. The sculptured surface of the Obelisk, 
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in its misfortune, should have been skilfully treated for 
preservation, as a jeweller would treat the crumbling 
surface of an ancient intaglio. 

On Nov. 6, 1885, the water-proofing was begun and 
completed in a week. Flat surfaces of the stone were 
warmed for a-couple of minutes by a charcoal stove, 
held an inch or two away, and projecting parts by a 
benzine blast-lamp. Then the melted paraffin was ap- 
plied with a brush, and, the surface being re-warmed, 
the paraffin sank into the stone, probably a little over 
half an inch. Since that date, during the last seven 
years, there has been no sign of further change in the 
stone, no visible decay, not a single fragment fallen. 

In regard to the preservation of similar obelisks in 
Europe, it may be added that the Paris obelisk, for- 
merly at Luxor, was varnished with a solution of caout- 
chouc; the London obelisk, soon after its arrival, by 
the engineer, John Dixon, with a solution of water- 
glass, and again, later, by Mr. John Browning, with a 
solution of gum dammar, containing also wax and cor- 
rosive sublimate. There is some uncertainty whether, 
on either monolith, the surface has been satisfactorily 
protected from crumbling. 

In the winter of 1889, a committee of six persons, 
appointed by the Park Board, as experts, re-examined 
the Obelisk, made various experiments, and unani- 
mously reported, in the following May, 1890, that they 
had found the general surface satisfactory, and the 
water-proofing process so well adapted to the purpose 
that it was desirable to introduce more paraffin toa 
greater depth into certain of the old badly decayed 
spots. A chart of these was prepared, numbered down- 
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ward on each face. When lightly tapped, such a spot 
gave forth a dull, hollow sound, indicating that a fine 
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DECAYED SPOTS, FACE OF NEW YORK OBELISK. 


crack ran underneath, which, on account of its depth, 
may not have been filled with paraffin during the water- 
proofing. If ever such a crevice should allow the en- 
trance of rain-water, there will enter, too, the spear of 
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the Ice King, the tiny sheet of water will expand with 
irresistible force, and a hieroglyph will fall. 

In the early part of July, 18g0, a second committee 
devised certain changes in the apparatus and process, 
to promote the utmost safety in its application. Ex- 
periments were carried on upon a huge boulder of 
granite of similar nature, discovered near Bronxville, in 
Westchester County, fully three times the bulk of the 
obelisk. But let no one trust the apparent evidence 
of his own eyes and hereafter charge that this huge 
boulder was roasted until it split in two! Nature 
cleaved that rock long ago. The low degree of warmth 
really used can be judged from the fact that a child 
might plunge his hand, like a martyr of old, into the 
caldron of melted paraffin, but without discomfort; it is a 
temperature of 146° F., that in which the surfaces of 
this and other happy obelisks have basked in the sun 
of Egypt for thirty or forty centuries. 

It was recommended by the Committee, to use 
only the charcoal stove, and to apply that at a dis- 
tance of two feet from the decayed surface, for a 
period of at least two hours on each spot ; then immedi- 
ately to adjust closely to the spot a three-sided tank, 
kept filled with melted paraffin, as long as this would 
soak into the warmed stone—to a depth of about 2 
inches. The process would require over four hours’ 
careful work on each of the decayed spots, of which 
there are about 111. 

As to cost, you may remember the statement by the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, that the 
care of a single collection in that building now costs 
$4000 per year. The expenditure of about half that 
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sum, once for all, is like’y to complete the protection 
of these spots. So far too, remember, the Obelisk has 
itself cost New York City nothing; with the help of 
its good friend, it came to us a free gift. The only ex- 
pense, less than a thousand dollars, resulted from our 
own neglect of it, up to the year 1885. 

In response to these recommendations of the com- 
mittees, nothing was done in the summer of 1890. But 
a perusal of the attractive columns of the City Record, 
December 30, 1890, exhilarated our hearts over an 
official notice, to the effect that, at last, on application 
of the Park Board, the expenditure of $2800 on the 
re-treatment of the decayed spots, had been authorized 
by unanimous vote of the Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men. 

Since then the two Committee reports have reposed, 
perfectly safe and innocuous, in the archives of the 
Park Board. 

Last June, 1892, however, an application was made 
by the President of the Park Board, for an appropria- 
tion of $2000 for the purpose, to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, and, I am informed, this ap- 
propriation for the repair of the Obelisk has since been 
made. Under the supervision of the President of the 
Board and his able associates, we may now confidently 
look forward to speedy preparations for this important 
work, since they have now entire authority for the ex- 
penditure, and also—most lucky of Boards— the means! 
But beyond the coming summer, there is peril. Where 
an Obelisk is concerned, it is as dangerous to play with 
frost as with fire. We know the fancied security and 
its disastrous results from the years 1881 to 1885. 
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Meanwhile, there stands the monolith, in this last mis- 
fortune, to face the bitter winter, its decayed spots still 
giving to the touch that ominous hollow sound. If we 
have reason to prize it as a unique relic of antiquity, 
the oldest on our continent ; or for its testimony to the 
workingman of New York of the patient and thorough 
work of his brother at Syené; or for its precious his- 
torical and religious associations; or, above all, as it 
seems to me, for its cheery message from the wisest 
and most patient of ancient nations to the most active, 
restless and discontented nation of to-day, a message 
of light and hope—the good time coming—then let us 
guard and care for our trust. 

All Central Park in its beauty might be blotted out 
and be revived again; but all the wealth of New York 
could not replace one fallen hieroglyph. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BY 
GEO. C. HURLBUT, Zidbrarian. 


Tue Great Cities oF THE ninth 
volume of Die Bevilkerung der Erde, issued at the end 
of February as Ergainzungsheft Nr. 107 of Petermanns 
Mitter/ungen, is the work of Dr. Alexander Supan, and 
is wholly dedicated to the statistics of population in 
places—cities, towns, communes, districts, villages, etc. 

The details are admirably arranged, and are classi- 
fied by continents and countries, according to the latest 
available returns, or estimates. 

The results brought together in pp. 125-128 will 
surprise many readers. These pages contain a list of 
the 270 cities known to have a population of more than 
100,000, and a table of their geographical distribution. 
The list is headed, of course, by London with 4,415,958 
inhabitants. Then follow, in order: 

Paris, 2,712,598. 

New York-Brooklyn, 2,352,150. 

Berlin, 1,763,543. 

Canton, 1,600,000. 

Vienna, 1,364,548. 

W u-chang-Han-yang—Hankau, 1,200,000. 

Tokyo, 1,155,290. 

Philadelphia, 1,105,277. 

Chicago, 1,099,850. 
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Siangtan, 1,000,000. 

Si-ngan, 1,000,000. 

Twenty-three cities number between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 inhabitants. Among thése are St. Peters- 
burg, 954.400; Tien-tsin, 950,000; Constantinople, 
873,565; Bombay, 821,764; Calcutta, 810,686; Rio de 
Janeiro, 800,000; Moscow, 798,742; Glasgow, 772,040 ; 
Hamburg-Altona, 734,625; 703,- 
479; Liverpool, 697,g01; Boston, 598,669; Birming- 
ham, 570,460; Buenos Aires, 554,713; and Pekin, 
500,000. 

The group of cities with a population of less than 
500,000 includes: Budapest, 491,938; Osaka, 473.541; 
Brussels. 471,789; Madrid, 470,283; St. Louis, 466,- 
939; Naples, 463,172; Madras, 452,518; Warsaw, 
443.426; Baltimore, 434,439; Lyons, 420,295 ; Amster- 


dam, 406,532; Shanghai, 400,000; Melbourne, 385,795 ; 

Cairo, 374,838; Cincinnati, 373,566; Copenhagen, 

373,123; Leipzig, 357,147; Munich, 350,594; Edin- 

burgh, 333,268; Mexico, 329,535; Dresden, 322,633 


Marseilles, 321,499; Dublin; 311,209; Prague, 310,483 ; 
San Francisco, 298,997 ; Milan, 295,543; Rome, 273,- 
268; Antwerp, 268,397; New Orleans, 247,606; Syd- 
ney, 246,649; Stockholm, 246,454; Lisbon, 246,343 ; 
Washington, 202,978; Havana, 200,448; Frankfurt ‘/,, 
198,436; Genoa, 193,639; Florence, 168,915 ; Damas- 
cus, 168,000; Christiania, 148,319; Nuremberg, 142,- 
590; Venice, 129,445; Athens, 107,251; Valparaiso, 
104,952; Lima, 103,556; and Bagdad, 100,000. 
Of the twelve cities with more than 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, 4 are in Europe, 5 in Asia, and 3 in America. 
Of those with between 100,000 and 1,000,000 Europe 
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has 112, Asia 100, Africa 7, America 37, and Aus- 
tralia 2. 


THe Extreme Heat anp ENporRED By Maw. 
—Under this heading Sczexce (January 27, p. 49) has 
an article by the Marquis de Nadaillac, who writes: 


‘*But probably the highest amount of cold ever suffered by white man is the 
one recorded by Mr. Gilder, a reporter of the New York Herald attached to the 
expedition which, under command of Lieutenant Schwatka, went in search of 
Franklin. In the letters sent home during the winter of 1879-80, so severe in all 
parts of the world, he speaks of the thermometer lower than —71° C.” 


This is not quite correct. Lieutenant Schwatka’s 
report of his expedition will be found in the JournaL 
of the American Geographical Society for 1880, Vol. 
XIL., pp. 246-258. On p. 255 is the following state- 
ment : 


‘*The coldest weather encountered was -71° F., January 3d, 1880; the average 
fur that month, which was the coldest, being -53°.2, F.” 


Mr. Gilder, in his letter to the Heva/d, must have 
referred to the Fahrenheit thermometer; and the 71 
degrees below zero mentioned by Lieutenant Schwatka 
are equivalent to 57.22 degrees below the zero of the 
centigrade scale. 

In another place M. de Nadaillac speaks of Verk- 
hoyansk, “a small Siberian town at the mouth of the 
Lena.” Verkhoyansk, supposed to be the coldest place 
in the world, is a small town in Eastern Siberia, but it 
has nothing to do with the Lena. It is situated, as the 
name implies, on the upper course of the Yana river. 
The recorded observations at this place show a mean 
annual temperature of 2°.74 below zero, and for Jan- 
uary, the coldest month, a mean of 63°.58 below zero, 
Fahrenheit. 
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M. de Nadaillac is also in error in supposing that 
Lieutenant Peary made the nearest approach to the 
North Pole. The highest point reached by Mr. Peary 
was 82°, but others have gone beyond 83° N. Latitude. 


Tue IsLAND IN THE ATLANTIC.—Dr. Carl 
Ochsenius sums up, in Pelermanns Mitteclungen, Band 
39, If., the record of the floating island first seen July 
28, 1892, in 39° 30’ N. Latitude, and 65° W. Longitude, 
not far from the New Jersey coast. It was then a little 
over 100 feet square, and was covered with a thick 
growth of vegetation 30 feet in height; and it was 
visible at a distance of seven nautical miles. It con- 
sisted apparently of a portion of woodland, held 
together so strongly by the roots of the plants that it 
was able to resist the force of the ocean waves.’ It 
was next met with on the 26th of August, in N. Lati- 
tude 41° 49’, W. Longitude 57° 39’, and it must have 
encountered a fierce cyclone on the 13th and 14th of 
September without breaking up, for it was seen again 
on the 19th of September in Latitude 45° 29’, Longi- 
tude 42° 39’ W. Since then it has not been repcrted, 
and the probabilities are that it went to pieces in the 
October storms. So far as known, it had drifted more 
than 1000 miles, at the rate of a mile in an hour, but 
the real length of the voyage must have been much 
greater. The character of the vegetation, if certainly 
known, would furnish a hint as to the origin of the 
island; but, in any case, the incident serves to show 
that animals and plants may have been transported in 
some similar way from one land to another, across 
breadths of ocean hitherto regarded as impassable bar- 
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riers. At the same time, the chances against the 
survival of such a raft with its living freight are not to 
be~ underestimated. The animals and plants would 
perish in no long time for want of fresh water; and 
even if a short voyage brought them to land the 
breakers would make an end of them. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORIES IN THE ATLANTIC— 
Prince Albert of Monaco advocated, at the session of 
the Académie des Sciences, held on the 18th of July, 
1892, the establishment of meteorological observatories 
on the islands of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Azores, hitherto without telegraphic communi- 
cation with the continent, will probably be united with 
the rest of the world by submarine cable during the 
present year, and it will then be possible, as the Prince 
says, to know at any moment, by the telegrams sent 
from Cape Verde, from the West Indies, the Bermudas 
and the Azores, the progress of atmospheric disturb- 
ances arising on the Atlantic. 

He observes that the Cape Verde islands occupy a 
position not far from the region in which originate 
most of the great cyclones that pass over the West 
Indies and the United States and then, slanting towards 
the east, frequently reach the European coasts. 

It may be said that the majority of the perturbations, 
the centre of which has passed near the Bermudas, will 
be felt more or less strongly in Europe. 

The Azores lie almost at the central point of the 
curves traced by the displacement of the atmospheric 
disturbances originating on the Atlantic, and by the 
whirling circulation of the surface ocean currents. 
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Pico, which rises on the island of the same name to 
the height of 2222 metres (7290.16 feet), might be util- 
ized for the establishment of a supplementary post for 
observations on the movements of the upper strata of 
the atmosphere. 

Other observatories might be established at Madeira 
and the Canaries. 

The data collected at these oceanic stations might 
be centralized at Monaco, and thence communicated to 
all points. 

Prince Albert suggests that the countries most inter- 
ested in the progress of practical meteorology come to 
an understanding with regard to the measures for car- 
rying this plan into effect. 


CoLUMBUS AND THE VARIATION OF THE CoMmpass.— 


Prof. Dr. Hellmann, who represented the Berlin Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erdkunde at the Italian and Spanish cele- 
brations last autumn, heartily commends all that he 
saw and heard. 


His report appears in the Verhandlungen, Band X1X., 
No. 9 wu. ro, and on pp. 484-485 he makes a serious 
contribution to the history of the discovery. 

The Admiral’s diary, as it has come down to us, re- 
cords on the 13th of September, 1492, an observation 
on the behavior of the compass. It was believed up 
to that time that the needle invariably pointed to the 
north; but that day Columbus first noticed its varia- 
tion, or declination. 

It is well known that the genuineness of the diary 
has been called in question, ind with it the right of 
Columbus to the honor of this important observation. 
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Dr. Hellmann is able to furnish corroborative evidence 
in the matter. He says that Mr. Wilde, a German re- 
siding in England, has elaborated a new and purely 
mathematical theory of the earth’s magnetism. He has 
fortified this theory by experiments, and has calculated 
backwards the direction of the lines of equal declina- 
tion for the month of September, 1492, with the result 
that the line of no variation is found at about the point 
where Columbus passed it and recorded his observation. 


CHRISTOPHE COLOMB DEVANT L’HIsToIRE PAR HENRY 
HarrissE. 8° Paris, 12 Oct. BRE, 1892.—Mr. Har- 
risse reaffirms in this book, with eloquence and heat, 
his entire conviction that Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. Most men believed this before Mr. Harrisse began 
to write, and his conviction, a serious matter to himself, 
hardly excuses the addition of 120 octavo pages to the 
mass of unnecessary printed words on the subject of 
the discovery and the discoverer. Notwithstanding its 
title, the present work has little to do with history, and 
not much more with Christopher Columbus. It is, in 
fact, a tirade, now strong, now feeble, against Pinzon 
and Magellan, Mr. Justin Winsor and the Madrid 
Academia de la Historia, the Columbian Exhibition at 
Chicago, Emilio Castelar, Italy and Mr. John Fiske ; 
and, like most tirades, it says little for its author. 

Fernandez Duro is attacked with a persistence which 
seems to tell of a private grief; and on pp. 3 and 4 Mr. 
Harrisse ridicules a member of the Academia de la 
Historia, who explained the name Guanahani by the 
Hebrew words, Waana-hen-z, meaning, ‘“ Where is the 
land? There”: words exchanged between two Jewish 
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seamen on one of the three vessels in sight of the island. 
The name of the academician is not given, but the 
story, which first appeared in Mexico, was set in its 
true light eighteen months ago by Fernandez Duro, 
who is of the Academy. A short article by him is 
printed in the Bo/etin of the Madrid Geographical 
Society, Tomo XXXI., Nos. 4-5-6, pp. 295-299, with 
the title: “ Which of the Bahamas is the island that 
Columbus named San Salvador?”* and this article 
ends with a humorous account of a publication just re- 
ceived from Mexico, the work of D. F. Rivas. Puigcer- 
ver. This publication, entitled, “The Jews in the New 
World,” + told the tale of the Jews on the caravels and 
the remarks in Hebrew from which the name Guana- 
hani was taken, with the additional information that 
one of the Jews was Rodrigo de Triana, the sailor who 
first raised the cry of “Land!” ‘“Sefior Rivas Puig- 
cerver,” says Fernandez Duro, “closes his paper by 
affirming that on the return to Spain the pension, 
offered to him who first saw land, was unjustly given 
to Columbus; and Rodrigo de Triana, the converted 
Jew whose voice announced the discovery, seeing that 
his well-earned reward was taken from him, crossed 
the Strait (of Gibraltar), renouncing his religion and 
his fatherland. In Barbary he rehearsed to the 
Hebrews this veracious history, according to which 
Guanahani, that is, waana-hen-i, will forever bear testi- 
mony to the influence exercised by the Jews at the 


* Cual es, entre las Lucayas, la isla que denomindéd Coldén de ‘‘ San Salvador, 
por D. Cesareo Fernandez Duro. 

+ Titulase Los Judtos en el Nuevo Mundo. México. Impr. del Sagrado Cor- 
azon de Jestis, 1891, en 8°, dos hojas. 
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ends of the universe.” (Bolelin, Tomo XXXI1., Nos. 
4-5-6, p. 299). 

The sense of humour is not to be acquired and the 
lack of it may be forgiven; but Mr. Harrisse is en- 
dowed with a lively fancy, not always under control. 


ALBo pI ONORANZE INTERNAZIONAII A CRISTOFORO 
IniziaTO DA ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS E 
Crcitio VALLARDI. OFFERTO IN DONO ALLA CITTA DI 
MILANO PEL Fausto RIcoRDO DEL QUARTO CENTENARIO 
DELLA SCOPERTA DELL’ AMERICA. 8°. MILaAno-Roma. 
1892.—This album, designed by Prof. Angelo de 
Gubernatis, is one among the many curious memorial 
publications of the Columbian year. It contains let- 
ters, sketches, musical compositions, poems, etc., repro- 
duced in fac-simile, from contributors in various coun- 
tries. Seven hundred and eight persons express 
themselves in this collection concerning the merits of 
Columbus. The ambassadors and ministers come 
first; then the Italian orientalists, writing in Arabic, 
Coptic, Chinese, Sanskrit, etc.; then the Italians who 
prefer their own tongue, and after them the men of 
other countries, European, African, American and 
Asiatic. Most of these compositions have the merit 
of brevity, and not a few are original in several ways. 
A Styrian professor writes that North America rivals 
Europe in classical writers, like W. /rwing Prescott 
Wallace, and that Zaylor opened China and Japan to 
the commerce of the world in 1843. Mahamahopadhy- 
aya Kavirag’a Syamaladasa declares, in the English 
translation of his Sanskrit verses, that Columbus, 
‘Hoping: to reach India by way of Ocean, set out 
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aigain, and he, the clever-fellow, discovered the land of 
South-America, heretofore unknown.” Ernest Renan 
quotes Horace: 
Illi robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat . . 

The spirit of Jules Simion’s letter is in this extract: 
“Christopher Columbus is the greatest of all. He 
gave to the world a new world; and this new world is 
refashioning the world.” The quotation from the 
Medea of Seneca appears again and again, in Latin and 
in translation. Tennyson heads the list of the English 
writers, with the lines from his poem entitled ‘‘ Colum- 
bus.” Mr. Gladstone writes that he has been obliged, 
for reasons given, to decline taking part in memorials 
of the dead, and asks to be excused in the case of 
Columbus. Mr. Froude thinks that the monument in 
the cathedral at Havana ought to be made more 
worthy of the great name which is inscribed upon it. 
Herbert Spencer's letter is in these words: “ Be their 
rank or position what it may, from emperors and kings 
downwards, those who have done nothing for their 
fellow-men I decline to honour. I honour those only 
who have benefited mankind, and, as one of them, I 
honour Columbus.” Mr. Huxley sends a quotation 
from Ferdinand’s life of his father. The Polish con- 
tributors are in great force. Carmen Sylva writes a 
German poem on Columbus in chains, and a painting, 
which is not reproduced. The University of Salamanca 
protests against the misrepresentation of its attitude 
towards Columbus, declaring that it was not consulted 
by the Catholic Sovereigns, nor did it take part as a 
body in the supposed public conferences at San 
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Estéban, in November, 1486. The Hungarians close 
the European list. Egypt is the only African country 
represented. The Argentine Republic, Brazil, Mexico 
and, in the United States, Cornell University do duty 
for America. 


Tue Prizes at CoLumMBIA COLLEGE.—At- 
tention is invited to the following notices : 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Joseph F. Loubat has established, at Columbia College, two prizes, a 
first prize of $1000 and a second of $400, for the best works published in the 
English language upon the history, geography, archeology, ethnology, philology, 
or numismatics of North America. The competition for these prizes is open, 
under the deed of gift, to all persons, whether connected with Columbia College 
or not, and whether citizens of the United States or of any other country. The 
first award will be made at the close of the present year for the best works pub- 
lished since January 1, 1888. No works will be considered save such as rest upon 
original research and constitute a distinct contribution to science. In order to 
ensure consideration of their works, authors are invited to send copies to the Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, not later than June 1, 1893; but the competition will 
not be restricted to works thus submitted. Copies of the regulations adopted by 
the Trustees can be obtained from the President’s Secretary. 

Mr. Loubat has provided a permanent endowment for these prizes, which 
will make it possible to award them at least every five years. Beginning with the 
competition of 1898, it has been decided to divide the above list of subjects into 
two groups, in which the award will be made alternately. These groups will con- 
sist, respectively, of history, geography, and numismatics; and of archeology, 
ethnology, and philology. It has also been decided that, after the present year, 
Mr. Loubat’s foundation shall be employed to stimulate research and not simply 
to reward the authors of meritorious works published without reference to these 
prizes. Early in 1894 the group of subjects selected for the competition of 1898 
will be made known, and a number of topics will be announced te which the 
competition will be primarily restricted. That is, the College will call for the 
investigation of certain questions and the publication of the results, and the best 
works produced in answer to this call, if of sufficient value, will receive the prizes, 
But if no works upon the topics suggested seem worthy of an award, the prizes 
will be adjudged to the best works falling within the general group of subjects 
designated for the period. 

It is hoped that Mr. Loubat’s generous foundation will serve to encourage 
American research in a field that is peculiarly our own, but in which much of the 


best work has hitherto been done by strangers, 
SetH Low, LL.D., 


President. 
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LOUBAT PRIZE. 
Regulations for 1893. 

I. Two prizes, a first of $1000, and a second of $400, the gift of Mr. Joseph 
F. Loubat, shall be awarded in December, 1893, to the authors of the best works 
published in the English language upon the history, geography, archeology, 
ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North America. The competition for 
these prizes shall be open to all persons, whether connected with Columbia Col- 
lege or not, and whether citizens of the United States or of any other country. 

II, The conditions of competition are: 

(a) That the work fall within the above list of subjects. 

(4) That it be written by one person, 

(c) That it embody the results of original research and constitute a dis- 
tinct contribution to science. 

(@) That it shall have been published not earlier than 1888, and not later 
than April 30, 1893. But works consisting, or to consist, of a series of 
volumes, shall be admitted to competition if any volume shall have 
been published within the period named. 

I{I. To insure consideration of their works, authors are invited to send three 
copies of each work to the President of Columbia College, not later than June I, 
1893; but the award shall not be limited to works so submitted. Copies of works 
submitted shall be placed, after the award, in the Library of Columbia College. 

IV. Neither of the prizes shall be divided. 

V. The recipient of a prize shall present five copies of his work to Columbia 
College, which copies shall be distributed in accordance with the conditions pre- 
scribed in Mr. Louhat’s deed of gift. Every subsequent edition of a prize work 
shall contain, upon the title-page, the words, 


** Loubat Prize, 
Columbia College in the City of New York. 1893.’’ 

VI. The Committee of Award, to consist of three members, shall be appointed, 
not later than February 1, 1893, by a committee compused of the President 
of Columbia College and the Deans of the Faculties of Political Science and 
Philosophy. 

LOUBAT PRIZE. 
General Regulations. 

I. Two prizes, viz , a first prize of not less than $1000, and a second prize of 
not less than $400, to be known as the Loubat Prizes, shall be awarded in the 
year 1898, and in every fifth year thereafter, to the authors of the best works on 
the history, geography, archeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North 
America. The competition for these prizes shall be open to all persons, whether 
connected with Columbia College or not, and whether citizens of the United States 
or of any other country. 

II. For the purpose of the award the subjects above named shall be divided 
into two groups, in which the award shall be made alternately, viz.: 

(2) History, geography, and numismatics. 
(4) Archeology, ethnology, and philology. 
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IIT. The conditions of competition shall be: 

(2) That the work fall within the group of subjects designated for the cur- 
rent quinquennial period. 

(4) That it be written by one person, 

(c) That it embody the results of original research. 

(2) That it be published in the English language. 

IV. Neither of the prizes shall be divided. 

V. A Committee of Award, consisting of three members, shall be appointed, 
not later than January, 1894, and at the beginning of each succeeding quinquen- 
nial period. It shall be appointed, and any vacancy occurring therein shall be 
filled, by a Committee composed otf the President of Columbia College, and the 
Deans of the Faculties of Political Science and Philosophy. The Committee of 
Award shall determine and announce, within two months after its appointment, 
what further conditions, not inconsistent with the purpose of the endowment, shall 
be established for the current quinquennial period. In particular, this Committee 
may recommend one or more special topics of investigation, and limit the awards, 
primarily, to works upon such topic or topics. It shall also determine and an- 
nounce whether works shall be submitted in competition, and if so, in what man- 
ner and at what date. 

VI. The Committee shall report to the President of Co'umbia College not later 
than May rst, of the year designated for the award. If special topics of investiga- 
tion shall have been recommended and no work upon these topics shall appear 
worthy of a prize, the Committee shall have power to confer the prizes upon the 
authors of the most meritorious works falling within the provisions above laid 
down in Paragraph IIJI., and published within the preceding ten years. If 
but a single work upon a suggested topic shall appear worthy of a prize, the Com- 
mittee shall have power to award the second prize on the broader basis of compe- 
tition above indicated. If no works, or but a single work, be found worthy of an 
award, both or either of the prizes may be withheld. 

VII. All works submitted in competition shall be placed, after the award, in 
the Library of Columbia College. The recipient of a prize shall present five 
copies of the prize work to Columbia College, which copies shall be distributed 
in accordance with the conditions prescribed in Mr. Loubat’s deed of gift; and 
all subsequent editions of the work shall bear upon the title-page the words : 

‘* Loubat Prize, 
Columbia College in the City of New York,” 
with the date at which the prize was conferred. 
SETH Low, LL.D., 
President. 


Mars oF MaryLtanp.—Johns Hopkins University 
Circular, Vol. XII., No. 103 (February, 1893), is prin- 
cipally devoted to a paper by Prof. George H. Williams 
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on the maps of the State of Maryland. These are 
arranged in six categories : 

1. Maps of early explorers and settlers. 

2. Surveys of boundaries. 

3. Topographical and geological surveys authorized 
by the State. 

4. Charts published by the U. S. Coast Survey. 

5. Private surveys (railroads, canals, counties, etc. ). 

6. Recent work published or in preparation by the 
U. S. Geological Survey, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and the Maryland World’s Fair Commission 
(1884-1893). 

The most important of the early maps is the one 
made by Augustine Herman, engraved by Faithorne, 
and published in 4 folio sheets, in London, in 1670. 
The scale is 12 miles to an inch. 

In 1834, the General Assembly passed an act arrang- 
ing “to make a perfect and complete map of the State 
according to the plan and drawing. Prof. J. H. Alex- 
ander, appointed engineer under the act, prepared a 
topographical map which was never published in full 
size, but still exists in two manuscript copies. It meas- 
ures 6 feet 7 inches by 3 feet 5 inches, on a scale of 
1:200,000, with 50 feet contour lines east, and too feet 
contour lines west of the Monocacy river. Prof. Wil- 
liams assigns to it the date of 1836. It was traced for 
the use of the Government, in 1861, by order of Gen. 
Scott. 

The work of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in Maryland is fully described in a statement prepared 
by Assistant J. W. Donn, under the direction of Super- 
intendent Mendenhall. 
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The Private Surveys include State, County and City 
Maps, Railroad and Water Supply Maps. The oldest 
of these are an Exact Plat of Baltimore town, of 1756, 
and a plan of Baltimore, of 1780, both in manuscript. 

The recent topographic work has been done by the 
U.S. Geological Survey. All the area of the State has 
been surveyed, with the exception of the Eastern Shore 
(the part lying east of Chesapeake Bay), and a strip 
13' 28” wide lying between the parallels of 39° 30’ and 
Mason and Dixon’s line (39° 43’ 28”), and extending 
from Emmittsburg to the Delaware boundary. West 
of the meridian of 77° 30’, the mapping is on a scale of 
2 miles to an inch (1:125,000), with 100 feet contours. 
East of 77° 30’ the same scale is applied in the three 
atlas sheets published, but with 50 feet contours; and 
the 1 mile scale (1:62,500), with 20 feet contours, has 
also been employed for all the territory thus far sur- 
veyed to the east of the meridian of 77° 30’. 

Baltimore has received a great deal of attention. 
Prof. Williams notes three topographical maps of the 
city and its vicinity: the Baltimore Sheet of the U. S. 
Geological Survey on a scale of 1:62,500, with the city 
at the centre; the Baltimore Atlas Sheet of the U.S. 
Geological Survey, on the same scale, and with the 
city near the southern edge; and the Johns Hopkins 
University Topographic Map of Baltimore and Vicin- 
ity, on a scale of 1:62,5co, and embracing over 400 
square miles. This last map has also been issued, 
geologically colored. A new geological map of the 
entire State, on a scale of 8 miles to an inch (about 
1:500,000) is in course of preparation for the World’s 
Fair book on the resources of Maryland. 
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A relief model of Baltimore and its neighborhood, 
on a scale of four inches to the mile and with no verti- 
cal exaggeration, is now in Johns Hopkins University ; 
and a relief model of the entire State, to measure 7 by 
12 feet, has been ordered by the Maryland Board of 
Managers for the World’s Fair, and is now in course 
of ‘construction. 


Tue Mappine or Missourt.—Under this title Mr. 
Arthur Winslow, with the assistance of Mr. C. F. 
Marbut, reviews, in the 7vansactzons of the Academy 
of Science of St. Louis, Vol. VI., Noe. 3, the carto- 
graphical record of Missouri, from the Ptolemaeus Map 
of 1508 to the surveys now in progress. It is true that 
Missouri does not appear on the Ptolemy map, but 
Mr. Winslow, like the Nuremberg Chronicler, begins 
his work at the beginning, and wanders by the way. 
He makes Columbus enter the Gulf of Mexico and 
explore its southern coast. 

The State of Missouri was admitted to the Union 
in 1820, but the boundaries, as now established, were 
not definitely settled till after 1850. 

The period of explorations in the Missouri Territory 
may be said to open with the Lewis and Clarke expe- 
dition of 1804-1806, and to close with the Warren map 
(Vol. XI., Pacific Railway Surveys) published in 1858. 
Of this map, compiled by Lieut. G. K. Warren, Mr. 
Winslow says that it was much in advance of anything 
so far published, both as to accuracy of location and 
amount of detail included; and that, for the scale used, 
a much better outline map of the State could hardly 
be prepared from our best maps of to-day. 
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The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey began its work 
in the State in 1871 with the measurement of a base 
line in the Missouri bottoms, and by 1886 the chain of 
triangles had been carried across into Kansas; and in 
1891 precise-levelling was completed, from St. Louis 
on the east to Kansas City on the west. 

The Mississippi River Commission, organized in 
1879, completed the survey of the river to the northern 
boundary of Missouri in 1*91. The maps published 
by the Commission are on two scales; one series, of 
about 31 inches to the mile, showing the shore line, 
the positions of bars and the depth of water, with the 
topography on each side of the alluvial plain in five-foot 
contours, and distinguishing timbered and open coun- 
try ; the other, of a mile to an inch, being practically 
a reduction of the first series. 

The Missouri River Commission, which began oper- 
ations in 1878, has published one series of maps, on a 
scale of a mile to an inch, giving ‘‘an accurate delinea- 
tion of the shore line, islands and sand-bars, the gen- 
eral topographical features of the valley and the line 
of bluff bordering the same, the whole checked by a 
system of triangulation carried along the river banks.” 

About one-third of the area of Missouri has been 
mapped by the U. S. Geological Survey. lhe work, 
begun in 1884, was continued without interruption up 
to July, 1889, when it ceased, and has not been resumed. 
The product is: 25 sheets for Missouri and 5 for por- 
tions of Missouri and Kansas, all on a scale of 1:125,- 
900, or about 2 miles to an inch, with contour interval 
of 50 feet ; and 2 sheets, including St. Louis and parts 
of St. Louis County and Illinois, on a scale of 1:62,500 
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(a mile ‘to an inch) with contour interval of 20 
feet. 

Mr. Winslow objects to these sheets that the scale is 
too small and the contour interval too great to bring 
out the characteristics of the topography ; and, further- 
more, that the method employed furnished a weak 
vertical control, so that the altitudes represented are 
very inaccurate in places. 

Maps of some thirty counties of the State, prepared 
by the first and second geological surveys of Missouri, 
are extant. The geography and topography of these 
maps represent, it is said, very little original work ; but 
with them must be mentioned a topographic map of 
Pilot Knob and vicinity on a scale of 1200 feet to the 
inch, and a contoured map of the Granby mining dis- 
trict on a scale of 300 feet to the inch. 

The third geological survey, now in progress under 
Mr. Arthur Winslow, has undertaken the preparation 
of detailed maps of different portions of the State. 
The scale adopted is 1:62,500, and the area represented 
by each sheet is a quadrilateral of 15” (sec) extent in 
latitude and longitude; which may be, within the State, 
anywhere between 228 and 240 square miles. 

There have been surveyed and plotted ten sheets ; 
and three or four more will be added during the present 
season. 

Mr. Winslow thinks that the methods by which these 
maps are constructed are most satisfactory for accom- 
plishing all the ends in view. His paper is illustrated 
by diagrams and by a copy of the Higginsville sheet of 
the geologic and topographic map; but the proof-read- 
ing has been carelessly done. Such misprints as Vur- 
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emburg, Orteleus, Jamacia, Mercator (Girard ), Fronti- 
nac, the peninsular, Sinex and Freemont, are not to be 
excused. 


Tue Mississipp1 RIVER AND ITS SourcE.*—Mr. J. V. 
Brower, the author of this volume, says in his prefa- 
tory note: 

‘* To follow the channel of the Mississippi river to its utmost source in search 
of geographical facts, it hecame advisable to know of the historical record con- 
cerning discoveries from the mouth of the river to its source. 

‘* The examination of these records, co-extensive with the history of the discovery 
of the coast line of North America, imposed a duty requiring great care and labor. 
Examinations in the field at the source of the river have been accomplished with 
the same great care and labor that has been exercised in the field of historical 
research, . . . The formal dedication of the Itasca Basin to be perpetually 
used as a public state park, its legal status having been amply recognized in a 
grant of lands by the Congress, is one of the benefits of this examination.” 

Mr. Brower, in his account of the Spanish discover- 
ies, is led to the conclusion that the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo of the Chaves maps was the present Galveston 
Bay, and that either the Canaveral river or the Rio de 
Flores of the maps generally was intended for the Mis- 
sissippi itself. 

About fifty-five pages are devoted to the French ac- 
counts; the early territorial claims are then examined ; 
and on p. t19, Mr. Brower reaches Elk Lake, concern- 
ing which so much has been written, and William Mor- 
rison, who seems to have visited in 1803 the basin sur- 
rounding the source of the Mississippi. The expedi- 


tions are then taken up in their order from that of 


* The Mississippi River and its Source. A Narrative and Critical History of 
the Discovery of the, River and its Headwaters, accompanied by the Results of 
Detailed Hydrographic and Topographic Surveys. By Hon. J. V. Brower, Com- 
missioner of the Itasca State Park, representing also the State Historical Society. 
With an Appendix by Alfred J. Hill, Esq. Illustrated. 8°. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 1893. 
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Pike in 1805-6 to the detailed survey by Mr. Brower 
as commissioner of the Itasca State Park, in the four 
years 1888-1892. 

Mr. Brower finds that the Itasca basin is the most 
remote water-shed on the main river from its mouth at 
the Gulf of Mexico, and Itasca Lake the central reser- 
voir at the lowest depression. The principal, longest 
and largest stream within the basin is the one discov- 
ered by Jean N. Nicollet in 1836, and this stream is 
found to be the Mississippi River; and the “true and 
actual source of the Mississippi is THE GREATER ULTI- 
MATE Reservoir,” under the Heights of Land. This 
Greater Ultimate Reservoir, though a positive dis-. 
covery in grammar, is identical with the sources de- 
scribed by Nicollet in these words : 


‘* The Mississippi holds its own from its very origin ; for it is not necessary to 
suppose, as has been done, that lake Itasca may be supplied with invisible 
sources, to justify the character of a remarkable stream, which it assumes at its 
issue from this lake. There are five creeks that fall into it, formed by innumer- 
able streamlets oozing from the clay-beds at the bases of the hills, that consist of 
an accumulation of sand, gravel and clay, intermixed with erratic fragments ; 
being a more prominent portion of the great erratic deposite previous described, 
and which here is known by the name of Hauteurs des Terres—heights of land. 

‘* These elevations are commonly flat at top, varying in height from 85 to 100 
feet above the level of the surrounding waters, They are covered with thick 
forests, in which the coniferous plants predominate. South of Itasca lake, they 
form a semicircular region, with a boggy bottom, extending to the southwest a dis- 
tance of several miles; thence these Hauteurs des Terres ascend to the northwest 
and north; and then, stretching to the northeast and east, through the zone be- 
tween 47° and 48° of latitude, make the dividing ridge between the waters that 
empty into Hudson bay and those which discharge themselves into the gulf of 
Mexico. 

‘‘ The principal group of these Hauteurs des Terres is subdivided into several 
ramifications, varying in extent, elevation, and course, so as to determine the hy- 
drographical basins of all the innumerable lakes and rivers that so peculiarly 
characterize this region of country. 

‘*One of these ramifications extends in a southerly direction, under the name 
of Coteau du Grand Bois; and it is this which separates the Mississippi streams 
from those of the Red river of the North. 
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‘* The waters supplied by the north bank of these heights of Jand—still on the 
south side of lake Itasca—give origin to the five creeks of which I have spoken 
above. These are the waters which | consider to be the utmost sources of the 
Mississippi. 

‘* Those that flow from the southern side of the same heights, and empty them- 
selves into Elbow lake, are the utmost sources of the Red river of the North; so 
that the most remote feeders of Hudson bay and the gulf of Mexico are closely 
approximated to each other.””—( Report intended to illustrate a map of the Hydro- 
graphical Basin of the Upper Mississippi River, made by I. N. Nicollet,* while 
in employ under the Bureau of the Corps of Topograpnical Engineers, pp. 57, 58. 
Doc. No. 52. 28th Congress, 2d Session. Ho. of Reps. Washington, 1845.) 


In terminating his report, Mr. Brower duly acknowl- 
edges that his explorations come after the labors of 
those who preceded him in 1803, 1832, 1836 and 1886, 
and claims only such measure of credit as a more ex- 
tended survey and discovery may entitle him to receive. 
His acknowledgment does not contradict the order of 
events, and he deserves credit for the energy and indus- 
try which he has displayed in accumulating the data 
set forth in his 300 pages. An appendix by Mr. Al- 
fred J. Hill tells how the Mississippi River and the 
Lake of the Woods became instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the northwestern boundary of the United 
States; and the whole work, which appears as Vol. 
VII. of the Minnesota Historical Collections, forms a 
handsome volume, abundantly illustrated with portraits, 
maps and views. 


THE GetoGRAPHICAL SociETY OF THE Paciric.—In 
the Zransactions and Proceedings of this San Francis- 
co Society, Vol. III., 1892, Lieutenant J. P. Finley, U. 
S. A., has a paper on the weather, and the value of 
weather maps; Prof. George Davidson describes the 
discovery of San Diego Bay, and the eruption of the 


* So printed on title-page. 
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Volcano Weniaminof in August, 1892; Prof. E. E. 
Barnard tells of the progress in the application of pho- 
tography to astronomy; and Lieut~Commander Z. L. 
Tanner, U.S. N., contributes an account of the recently 
completed survey for a submarine telegraph cable be- 
tween the California coast and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Prof. Davidson says that very little has been pub- 
lished on the geography of the peninsula in the neigh- 
borhood of the Volcano Weniaminof, the position of 
which is fixed by Tebenkof, in his second chart, in N. 
Lat. 56° 05’, W. Long. 159°. 

The eruption of August, 1892, was reported by sev- 
eral observers. One of these, Capt. Applegate, of the 
schooner Everett Hays, was at Ilvanof Harbor, 25 miles 
in a southwesterly direction from the volcano, on the 
27th of August. He makes the following statement: 


‘* About 10 o'clock Saturday night, the weather being calm and clear, a low, 
rumbling, intermittent sound was heard, and caused the crew to come on deck to 
ascertain the cause, There was no surf, and the cause was unknown. Between 
11 and 12 o’clock, a dark cloud was observed in the sky, towards the northeast 
and about 2 o’clock A.M., this cloud had increased in volume and height until it 
covered the greater part of the northeast heavens. The low, rumbling noise had 
become a continuous roar, like the blast from a great furnace, and by 3 o’clock 
lurid flames could be seen amidst the smoke, which was now rising high in tre- 
mendous volumes from a single point, being by compass about northeast. The 
vast column of smoke reached an estimated height of two miles, and then ex- 
panded like a great spreading oak, From the lower edge of this great volume, 
colored flames waved like banners, and vivid flashes of lightning were apparently 
discharged into the base of the column, This grand display continued, until day- 
light caused the flames to be somewhat dimmed, but masses of dense smoke con- 
tinued to roll upward all Sunday. Toward noon a light northwest wind sprang 
up, and the clouds began to trend to the southeastward, covering the mainland 
and the adjacent islands with a thick layer of ashes and volcanic dust. 

‘* At the anchorage it was dead calm, and there was no perceptible movement 
of the sea on the beach, as would have occurred had there been earthquake waves, 
The continuous lightning discharges were accompanied by deafening peals of 
thunder, that were plainly heard at the Metrufan village, 50 miles distant, and at 
Unga Island, 75 nautical miles distant.” 
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The LZverett Hays left Ivanof Bay on Sunday and 
steered south to Pavlof Island. The ash cloud was 
plainly visible to the eastward until late on Monday. 

Capt. Erskine, commanding the steamer St. Pau/, 
when in latitude 53° 05’, longitude 155° 52’ W., on Sun- 
day, August 28, passed into a black cloud of volcanic 
ash, which nearly obscured the sun from 1o o'clock, 
A.M., to 2 P.M.; the sea was grey with the ashes and the 
decks were covered with them. They had a strong 
sulphurous odor. 

The cloud was estimated at about 100 miles in 
length and from a half mile toa mile in height. 

A bottle of the dark grey dust, gathered from the deck 
of the St. Pau/, was submitted to Mr. H. G. Hanks, of 
the San Francisco Microscopical Society, and examined 
by him. The dust was found to be dark brown in 
color, slightly magnetic, fusing easily before the blow- 
pipe to a glossy black globule, which was magnetic. It 
gave a strong iron reaction and, when heated in a 
glass tube, water and a faint white sublimate. Under 
the microscope, the particles ranged in size between 
0.005 and 0.00025 inch. Most of them resembled 
nearly transparent quartz, others were like hornblende. 
A qualitative analysis showed silica, oxide of iron, 
lime, alumina and water. 

Lieut..Commander Tanner sketches the rise and 
progress of submarine telegraphy, and then describes 
the surveys for a cable to the Hawaiian Islands. The 
lengths of the routes are as follows: the Zuscarora’s 
line from San Francisco to Mauna Loa Bay, near the 
east end of Oahu Island, is 2093 nautical miles; the 
Albatross great circle line from Salinas Landing, Mon- 
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terey Bay, to Mauna Loa Bay, is 2091 miles; the 
Albatross rhumb line, to and from the same points, is 
2107 miles. Seven miles must be added to these 
lengths, if the terminus be made at Waikiki. The 
Thetis line from Point Conception to Hilo is 2050 
miles in length. 

The surveys have established the existence of a 
great central plateau between the coast of California 
and the Islands, and a general, though moderate, rise 
of the ocean bed in the central regions. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Tanner considers that the surveyor’s task is 
accomplished. 


RAINIER, OR TacomMa.—The Tacoma Academy of 
Science held a meeting on the 6th of February last to 
discuss the question, whether Tacoma or Rainier is 
the right name of the great Washington mountain. 
Indians of three tribes were present and gave their 
testimony in favor of Tacoma, which was shown to be 
a modification of the original form, Tacobet. 

Judge Wickersham read a paper on the subject, and 


reached the following conclusions : 

1. The Puget Sound Indian name for the mountain is ‘‘ Ta-co-bet”; the b in 
Indian is interchangeable with m, and hence we also find the word used as 
‘*Ta-co-man,” and Ta-co-ban.” 

2. The Yakima-Klickitat name is ‘‘ Ta-cho-ma,” with the ‘‘ch” as in German, 
but most frequently written as ‘‘Ta-ho-ma.” 

3. The name means ‘‘ snow-covered mountain.” 

4. The word ‘‘ Tacoma” is a fair, honest, Indian noun. 

5. The word ‘‘ Tacoma” should be preserved as the name of this royal moun- 
tain peak, and ‘‘ Mount Rainier” should be abandoned. 


It may be admitted that Tacoma is an honest, Indian 
noun, whatever that may be, and also that it is a pretty 
word; but these admissions leave the facts as they 
‘were. 
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Vancouver named Mount Rainier, by an undoubted 
right, in 1792, the very year in which Captain Gray, 
by the same right, gave the name of Columbia to the 
Oregon river; and the two names so bestowed will 
stand. The purely sentimental objection to Rainier is 
one hundred years behind time, and Judge Wickersham 
does himself and the Academy of Science no credit by 
adopting a disrespectful tone towards Vancouver. 


Tue Dwarrs or THE AtTLAs.—Mr. R. G. Halibur- 
ton, at the Congress of Orientalists in London, called 
attention to the existence of a race of dwarfs in the 
Atlas range. Some additional information on the sub- 
ject is furnished by Mr. Walter B. Harris in a letter 
written from Tangier, on the 31st of December last, to 
the London 77zmes. 

Mr. Harris, accompanied by Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham, made a journey in Southern Morocco last 
November. At Amzmiz, not many miles to the south- 
west of Morocco, it was learned that a number of the 
so-called dwarfs were under the jurisdiction of the 
Governor of the place, and that one of his soldiers be- 
longed to the race. Mr. Harris saw the man, who 
came from a peak above Imintella, a place mentioned 
by Mr. Haliburton. The soldier is described as slightly 
over 4 feet in height, of reddish brown color and, ex- 
cept for a few hairs on the chin, smooth-faced. Imin- 
tella was visited, but no dwarfs were found there. 
Farther on, however, the travellers met a caravan of 
donkeys, driven by seven men, none certainly above 
4 feet 6 inches in height. They were of various ages. 
One wore a thick grey beard and another a small black 
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beard. They did not understand Arabic, and Mr. 
Harris’s guide could make nothing of their speech. 
“Tn all,” says Mr. Harris, ‘we saw, perhaps, thirteen 
or fourteen of these dwarfs, nor did we meet with one 
single negative to the question I repeatedly asked as 
to their existence.” 

They are strict Mohammedans; and they are said 
by the Moors to be a wild people, who live in the upper 
ranges of the mountains in built houses, and are given 
to shooting any who penetrate into their domains. 
Mr. Harris explains their existence as follows : 

‘‘I think that it is now conclusively proved that the small people of Mount 
Atlas are not ‘pygmies’—that they are, in fact, merely a certain collection of 
Shleh tribes, who, through the high altitudes at which they live, and the extremes 
of climate they are subject to, from their poverty and inability to grow crops, 
from the scarcity and bad quality of such food as they are able to collect, have, 
in the lapse of centuries, become of almost extraordinarily stunted growth. 
Why, then, have they not been seen by former travellers? The answer is simple. 
Both Sir Joseph Hooker and Mr. Joseph Thomson, almost the only Europeans 
who have ever visited the Atlas, were during their travels entirely in lands gov- 
erned by Kaids representing the Sultan, and the very proximity of these Kaids 
would drive the ‘small people’ to a distance, who would never on any account 


visit their castles. It is for this reason alone that the existence of a stunted race 
of Shleh people must have failed to have attracted their notice.” 


On his return to Mogador Mr. Harris visited the 
caves of Ain Tarsilt, excavated by troglodytes, who 
must have been men of a low stature, the roofs of the 
caves being only 5 feet above the floors, and the alcoves 
which served for beds being less than 5 feet in length. 

No effort is made to establish a connection between 
the former cave dwellers and the diminutive men of 
the Atlas mountains, whosé physical condition is suff- 
ciently accounted for by climatic influences. 

The Algiers Aé/as, of February 9, quotes from The 
Times of Morocco a notice of these mountaineers com- 
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municated by an Englishman just returned from the 
foot of the Greater Atlas. This Englishman was 
within two hours’ journey of the “shrine of Mulai 
Ibraheem,” and there learned that the shrine was 
visited by a number of small men and women from the 
south side of the mountains. To the question, why 
were these little people never seen in the plains? the 
answer was made that any of them found beyond their 
borders were seized and fined. The Englishman’s 
Moorish servant and a servant of the Kaid volunteered 
to go and spy out the land. They left early in the 
morning of one day and returned at noon of the next, 
bringing some of the sacred dust from Mulai Ibra- 
heem’s tomb as irrefragable evidence; and told this 
story: They reached the tomb, and saw a man of ordi- 
nary stature carrying upon his back about two anda 
half hundred weights of flour to the top of the moun- 
tain, and descending again without any apparent effort. 
They had also seen there little men dressed in ordinary 
mountaineer garb, with women small and pretty, hand- 
somely dressed, and decked out with jewellery and 
ornaments. These men and women they afterwards 
saw bathing in the sacred stream. One of the little 
men was measured with a string, and a knot was tied 
in it to show his height—4 feet 6 inches. 

As the composition of three presumably healthy 
men, this may be called a poor story, and there is room 
for better things. 


THE Source OF THE NiLte.—Dr. Oscar Baumann has 
traced the Nile to its source beyond the Victoria Nyan- 
za, in the Kagera river, which rises in 4° S. Lat. among 
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the mountains on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganika. 
This discovery seems to establish the supremacy of 
the Nile as the longest river on the globe, the rank as- 
signed to it in G. A. von Kléden’s table, published in 
1885. [he length of the Nile is there estimated at 
6470.2 kilometres (4020 miles), and that of the Missis- 
sippi-Missouri at 5882.1 kilometres (3655 miles). 

Dr. Bavmann’s letter describing his journey appears 
in Petermanus Mitteclungen, 39 Band, p. 47, with a 
map of his route. 

He started on the 8th of August, 1892, from Mwanza 
at the southern end of the Victoria Lake and kept a 
westerly direction through a mountainous, well-watered 
country. On the 5th of September he reached the 
Kagera (there called the Ruvuvu) and Urundi, the in- 
habitants of which, taking him for the descendant of 
their early kings of the Mwesi (the moon), greeted him 
with loud rejoicings and came in crowds to see him. 
Thence through grassy mountain land, with frequent 
outcroppings of granite, he kept on to the, Akanyaru, 
which proved to be not a lake, but a river. The Wur- 
undi give the name of Myanza to any large body of 
water, and designate a lake, such as the Victoria, the 
Albert Edward, or even the Urigi, by the name of 
Tanganyzka, which explains some of the errors with 
regard to the existence of lakes. September 11, Dr. 
Baumann crossed the Akanyaru into Ruanda, but could 
learn nothing concerning a great lake in that country. 
The people declared that the Akanyaru was their larg- 
est river. 

Turning to the southwest he again crossed the Akan- 
yaru, a day’s journey from its source, and entered 
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Urundi a second time. Here he had to sustain a 
bloody encounter with the Watusi. On the roth of 
September he came to the source of the Kagera in the 
lofty, wooded crest of the mountains that form the 
water-shed above the Rusizi valley. The Warundi bury 
their kings in this place and call the mountains Misosi 
a Mwesi (Mountains of the Moon), and the whole 
Urundi country is called the Land of the Mwesi, or 
Moonland. 

The broad valley of the Rusizi, shut in by high 
mountains (6600 feet), extends from Tanganika to the 
northward. Dr. Baumann was told that the Rusizi 
river had its source in a body of water (perhaps a lake) 
named Kiva, to the south-westward of the Mfumbiro 
mountains. This Kiva, he thinks, may be the Oso 
Lake of the maps. September 25 he reached the 
Tanganika at Usige, where the oil-palm grew luxuri- 
antly and there were many green parrots. The lake 
was very low. He climbed the water-shed once more 
and marched to the south-eastward. On the way he 
had some sharp fighting with the Watusi (Wahima)\, 
and captured 200 head of cattle. The mountainous 
country was watered by the southern affluents of the 
Kagera, and of these the Luvirosa, which is the most 
easterly, rises in 4° South Latitude. 

It was found that the water-shed of the Mlagarasi 
formed also a dividing line between climates; to the 
westward the rain fell every day, while the land to the 
eastward was parched. The Mlagarasi was crossed for 
the second time, October 16, and the journey ended at 
Tabora, where the letter was written on the 8th of 
November. 
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Not the least interesting result of this expedition is 
the restoration of the Mountains of the Moon to the 
domain of geography. 


Tue Source oF THE Conco.—The following tele- 
grams, dated February 6, at Kinshasa ates Pool), 
were received at Brussels, March 4: 


(1) ‘* We arrived at Luzambo on the 7th of January, and at Kinshasa, Feb- 
ruary 5. We shall return to Europe by the Portuguese steamer probably in March. 

‘* The Lukuga is the true stream of the Lualaba, and the problem of its navi- 
gation is solved; the whole country has been well studied. All the powerful 
Chiefs have peacefully submitted to the authority of the State, which is everywhere 
recognized, 

‘*An Arab revolt has broken out at Kasongo, The resident, Lieut. Lippens, 
and his associate, Lieut. Debruyn, have been killed. 

‘* Sefu, the son of Tipu-Tip, was beaten by Lieut. Dhanis in November, and 
driven beyond the Lomami. 

‘*We left Katanga pacified and tranquil. 

‘The members of the expedition are in good health. 

DELCOMMUNE.” 


(2) ‘‘ We arrived at Luzambo on the trth of January, after having lost four 
hundred men by the famine. 

‘*Captain Bia died at Katanga of sickness. We shall reach Brussels in April. 
We have marched 6,000 kilometres (3,728 miles) through the concessions of the 
Katanga Company. 

‘*We have seen and have studied the whole country, and have peacefully ob- 
tained the submission of the territories comprised between Lake Moero, the Lua- 
pula, Lake Bangweolo, the southern frontier and the 24th degree of East 
Longitude. 

‘* At Shitambo we set up the commemorative tablet to Livingstone, entrusted 
to Mr. Arnot by the Geographical Society of London. 

‘*T take with me, as far as Boma, the nephew of King Kilima, the greatest 
Chief of the Bahusi, 

‘* The four surviving members of the expedition are in good health. 

FRANQUI.” 


Commander Cameron, R. N., in his journey across 
Africa, heard of the Lukuga as the outlet of Lake 
Tanganika, and determined tofindit. This was in 1874. 


“On the 3d of May,” he says, ‘‘there was aslashing breeze freshening up from 
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the eastward, and I made sail with many a hope that I might, in a few hours, 
find myself in the outflowing Lukuga. Shortly before noon I arrived at its en- 
trance, more than a mile across, but closed by a grass.grown sandbank, with the 
exception of a channel three or four hundred yards wide. Across this there is a 
sill where the surf breaks heavily at times, although there is more than a fathom 
of water at its most shallow part. 

“The Chief visited me, and informed me that the river was well known to his 
people, who often travelled for more than a month along its banks, until it fell 
into a larger river, the Lualaba, and that in its course it received the Lulumbiji 
and many small streams. No Arab, the Chief said, had been down the river, 
and traders did not visit this place, all beads and cloth required being obtained by 
sending to Ujiji. 

**Tt rained very hard in the morning; but, in company with the Chief, I went 
four or five miles down the river until navigation was rendered impossible, owing 
to the masses of floating vegetation. It might be possible, however, to cut pas- 
sages for canoes. Here the depth was three fathoms ; breadth, six hundred yards ; 
current, one knot and a half, and sufficiently strong to drive us well into the edge 
of the vegetation.”—(Across Africa, New York ed., pp. 214-215). 


Cameron was told that, four or five miles below, the 
river would be found clear for about the same distance, 
and then again obstructed ; and so on, for a long way. 


Driftwood from the lake passed the inlet in which his 
boat lay, and worked into the grass. He was not able 
to secure an interpreter or a guide for the voyage 
down the river, and the cost of an expedition was un- 
fortunately beyond his means; for the enterprise 
tempted him, and he turned away with reluctance. Stan- 
ley, two years later, examined the lake and the region, 
and came to the conclusion that the Lukuga, formerly 
an affluent of the Tanganika, was about to become its 
outlet and to find its way to the Congo.—( Through the 
Dark Continent, N. Y. ed. Vol. 2, pp. 50-52.) 

Delcommune has had the good fortune to discover 
that the Lukuga issues from the great lake, passes 
through Lake Lanji and flows from the north as the 
Congo. 
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TITLES OF PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 


BERLIN. — Verhandlungen der Gesellschaft fiir Erd- 
kunde. 

Manners and Customs of the Negroes in the Togo 
Country (First Lieutenant Herold)—A Voy- 
age of Exploration in a Sailing Ship in East- 
Asiatic Waters—From a Letter Written by 
Prof. W. Sievers at Puerto Cabello to Baron 
Richthofen—On the recent Discovery of Gold 
in the Tierra del Fuego Archipelago (Dr. 
Hans Steffen, Santiago). 

Lettschrift. 

The Passes of the Cordillera between the Argen- 
tine Republic and Chili, from 22° to 39° South 
Latitude (Prof. Dr. Ludwig Brackebusch)— 
The Mountain Forms in Southwestern Carin- 
thia and their Origin (Dr. Fritz Frech)—The 
Place-Determinations of Columbus on his 
First Return Voyage, and his Leagues (Eugen 
Gelcich). 


EpinpurGu.— The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

A Ride Through Persia. By Lieut. D. S. Buist, 
2d Lancers, Hyderabad Contingent—The 
Physical Condition of the Waters of the Eng- 
lish Channel. By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E. 
—The Distribution of Aquatic Plants and 
Animals. By H. B. Guppy, M.B., F.R.S.E. 
Deserts of Atacama and Tarapacd. By Mrs. 
Lily Grove—Some Notes on South Eastern 
Alaska and its People. By Prof. John J. 
Stevenson—-Notes on the Construction of 
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Topographical Models. By J. G. Goodchild, 
H. M. Geological Survey—-Exploration of the 
Rivers Tana and Juba. By Commander F. 
G. Dundas, R. N.--Madagascar. By Joél 
Le Savoureux, French Consul—The Climate 
of the Interior of Greenland. By Professor 
H. Mohn, of Christiania. 


Gotua.—Fetermanns Mitteilungen. 


Contributions to the Ethnography of Guatemala 


(Dr. K. Sapper, Coban)—Results of the Jap- 
anese Earthquake Statistics (Prof. Dr. A. Su- 
pan) —Geographical Distribution of Territory 
(Dr. Alexis V. Tillo)—Snow, Ice and Irriga- 
tion in the Western Part of North America 
(Prof. Dr. Fr. Ratzel)—British Acquisitions 
in the South Sea in 1892 (Dr. Ad. Vollmer)— 
A Journey to the Gold District of Eastern 
Nicaragua, performed in 1892 under instruc- 
tions of the Nicaraguan Government by Dr. 
Br. Mierisch—The Law of Distribution of the 
Temperature of the Air over the Ocean (Dr. 
W. Zenker) ~A Floating Island in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean (Dr. C. Ochsenius)—Droughts in 
China (W. Krebs and Prof. Dr. E. Briickner). 


Ergéinzungshefte 106, 107. 


The Development of the Cartography of America 


to 1570 (Dr. Sophus Ruge) —The Population 
of the Earth (Herman Wagner and Alexan- 
der Supan). 


Lonpvon.— The Geographical Journal, including the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Soczety. 
How Can the North Polar Region be Crossed ? 
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By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen — Exploration and 
Character of Principal New Zealand Glaciers. 
By A. P. Harper, Hon. Sec. N. Z. Alpine So- 
ciety—Lieut. Ryder’s East Greenland Expe- 
dition, 1891-92— Physiological Effects of 
High Altitudes. By Clinton Dent, F.R.C.S. 
Exploration of the Black Sea. By N. An- 
drusoff—Chitral—Treaty-Making in Africa. 
By Captain F. D. Lugard—The Fayum and 
Lake Moeris—To Lake Bangweolo and the 
Unexplored Region of British Central Africa. 
By Joseph Thomson—Journeys in the Benin 
Country, West Africa. By Capt. H. L. Gall- 
wey, H. M. Vice-Consul to the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate—The Crossing of the Hispar 
Pass. By W. M. Conway—Mendez Pinto. 
By Stephen Wheeler—The Ruins in Ma- 
shonaland. By Henry Schlichter, Ph.D.— 
Ascent of Mount Demavend—Anglo-Portu- 
guese Delimitation Commission—The West- 
ern Lowland of Ecuador. By Dr. Th.Wolf, 
late Government Geologist to the Republic 
of Ecuador—A Journey up the Baram River 
to Mt. Dulit and the Highlands of Borneo. 
By C. Hose, Resident of Baram District, 
Sardwak, Borneo— Expedition up the Jub 
River through Somali-Land, East Africa. By 
Commander F. G. Dundas, R. N.—Recent 
Explorations in the S. E. Congo Basin. By 
E. G. Ravenstein— Dr. Baumann between 
Victoria Nyanza and Tanganyika—The Per- 
manence of Ocean Basins. By H. R. Mill, 
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D.Sc., F.R.S.E.—The Reclamation of the 
Zuiderzee. By Prof. P. H. Schoute—Map of 
the World, 1542—A New Map of Switzer- 
land— Floods in Queensland. By H. O. 
Forbes—Distribution and Movement of Pop- 
ulation in India—The Regulation of the Iron 
Gates—The Industrial Development of Ny- 
asaland. By J. Buchanan, C.M.G.—The Con- 
struction of a Map of the World on a Scale 
of 1:1000,000. By Prof. Dr. A. Penck. 


Paris.—Soczété de Géographie, Comptes Rendus. 

Positions in Arabia determined from the Observa- 
tions of Charles Huber, 1883-1884—Recon- 
noissance in the Tunisian Sahara-Letter 
from M. Décle in Mashonaland—M. Gabriel 
Marcel on Some Little Known Documents 
relative to the Discovery of America—A 
Coast Canal in the United States—A Jour- 
ney from Tiflis to India—Tombs of Two 
Franciscan Missionaries of the 14th Century, 
discovered near Lin-Tsing Tshu, in China—- 
The Transsahara Railway—Reception of M. 
Monteil—A Portrait of Columbus, ascribed to 
Sebastian del Piombo-—-Colonization among 
the Romans—The Algerian Sahara: Hassi- 
Inifel—M. de Brettes in Venezuela—Earth- 
quakes in Java and Sumatra—Dr. Pichon’s 
Travels in Anam—Siam. 


Rome.—Soczeta Geografica Italiana, Bollettino. 
The Primitive Inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
(Prof. G. Sergi) —Expansion of the European 
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Race outside of Europe (E. Levasseur) —Mis- 
sions in their Relation to Colonial Expansion 
(Marquis Volpe-Landi)—Legal and Moral 
Bonds between Emigrants and the Mother 
Country (Prof. A. Scalabrini)—Protection of 
Emigrants in Italy and in other Countries 
(Cav. E. Rossi)—Statistics of Migration 
within the Country (Prof. P. Sitta) —Pearl 
Fishery and Culture of the Pearl Oyster in the 
Dahlak Islands (Prof. A. Issel) —Foundation 
of Italian Colonial Banks (Cav. P. Corte)— 
Italian Emigration to America in its Relations 
to the National Economy (Count R. Magliano 
di Villar S. Marco)—On the Increase of Ital- 
ian Commercial Exchanges with America 
(by the same)—An Institution to promote in 
Italy the Study of American Geography (by 
the same author)—-On the Economical Rela- 
tions to be established between Brazil, Uru- 
guay and the Argentine Republic with Re- 
spect to Emigration (G. Careri)—Commercial 
and Other Relations to be established between 
Italy and Colombia (C. Vedovelli)—On the 
Criteria to be observed in the Classification 
of Mountain Systems in Geography (Prof. G. 
Marinelli)—On the Line of Division between 
the Alps and the Apennines, to be adopted 
in Instruction (by the same author)—On 
Geographical Instruction in Primary Schools 
(Prof. P. Porrena)—Prizes Awarded at the 
First Italian Geographical Congress—Botan- 
ical Excursion in the Habab Country (Dr. A. 
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Terracciano)--From Reyes to Villa Bella 
(Prof. L. Balzan)--Census of the Straits Set- 
tlements (Marquis F. de Goyzueta di Tov- 
arena)—On Geographical Instruction in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Propositions to improve 
it (Prof. C. Bertacchi)—On the Development 
of Geographical Studies in Normal Schools 
(Prof. E. Canevello)—On the Teaching of 
Geography in Universities with special Refer- 
ence to professional Aims (Prof. G. Dalla 
Vedova) —Text-Books in Geography, and the 
Necessity of preventing the use of those which 
are unsuitable (Prof. G. Pennesi)—The Ques- 
tion of the Horary Gores at the Genoa Con- 
gress letter of (Prof. P. Tacchini)--An Un- 
published Letter of Adriano Balbi—Prepara- 
tory Studies for the Fourth Decennial Census 


(Prof. G. Dalla Vedova). 


Vienna.—Mitthetlungen der Kars. Konigl. Geograph- 
eschen Gesellschaft. 

The Home of Aristotle, or the Peninsula of Chal- 
cidice (Josef Adolf Briich)—The Bubis of 
Fernando Po (Prof. Ferdinand Blumentritt) 
—-The Deep-Sea Explorations of the oda in 
1890-1892—The Climate of Sofia (J. Hann). 


Wasuincton.— The National Geographic Magazine. 

The North American Deserts (Prof. Dr. Johannes 
Walther, 77.)—The Alaskan Boundary Survey (Dr. 
T. C. Mendenhall, J. E. McGrath, J. H. Turner and 
J. E. Turner)—Collinson’s Arctic Journey (Gen. A. 
W. Greely). 
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WASHINGTON, March 25, 1893. 


NAvuTICAL SURPRISES.—-The most reliable statistics 
show an average annual total loss by wreckage of 2172 
vessels, with 12,000 lives, in the commerce of the world. 
The estimated value of the vessels and cargoes lost is 
about one hundred million dollars. These statements 
are to most people as surprising as another one attrib- 
uted to General Dumont, of the U. S. Steamboat 
Inspection Service ; viz., that the sailing vessels of the 
world carried a larger number of passengers, and at 
smaller loss, than the steam vessels. 

Ona Wreck Chart of the North Atlantec Coast of 
America, recently issued by the U. S. Hydrographic 
Office, are graphically shown for the period of five 
years, from 1887 to 1891, the localities where 956 vessels 
were wrecked, together with the positions of 332 aban- 
doned vessels, of which 139 were frequently reported, 
and have their drift tracks plotted as far as the limits 
of the chart permit. The tangled tracks lie mostly 
between 30° and 4o° N. Latitude, and, as might be 
expected, largely in the track of ocean steamers. They 
are interesting as showing the extremely erratic courses 
of these dangerous obstructions. The trend is east- 
ward, but the gyrations approximating the American 
coast are towards every point of the compass. In 
addition to the 332 abandoned vessels, the Monthly Pilot 
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Charts and Weekly Bulletins show that there were in 
this same region and period 625 derelicts which could 
not be identified. One derelict drifted 310 miles in 
five thousand nine hundred and ten days. and was 
reported forty-five times. Another drifted 615 miles 
in about the same time, and was reported thirty-four 
times. There were thirty-eight collisions with the 
derelicts ; an average of nearly eight every year. The 
unidentified include all vessels floating bottom up, 
floating hulks without masts, and abandoned vessels 
with masts standing. The largest numbers were re- 
ported in the months of October and November, and 
these trebled in five years. But this apparent heavy 
increase may have been the result of ‘better methods 
in gathering the information. It will be observed that 
the 625 unknown with the 332 known derelicts make 
a total of 957 during five years, or an average of six- 
teen for each month. It is estimated that the average 
time a derelict remains afloat is about thirty days. 
But this is probably an underestimate, because many 
such are undoubtedly not reported, or not seen. The 
Pilot Chart for February, 1893, shows 45 afloat in the 
North Atlantic, 25 of which were in the vicinity of the 
tracks of the transatlantic steamers. 

Derelicts in the North Atlantic mainly originate on 
the coast of the United States, the most prolific sources 
being the regions adjacent to Maine, Massachusetts, 
Delaware, Maryland and North Carolina. The Inter- 
national Marine Conference which met in Washington 
in 1889 discussed the danger of derelicts to life and 
property, and the unanimous report of the United 
States delegates was: 
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“It is earnestly recommended that a steam vessel of 
about 800 tons displacement be built, which shall be 
especially fitted for and adapted to the service of taking 
the ocean in bad weather, for the purpose of blowing 
up or otherwise destroying wrecks and derelicts, or 
bringing them into port; such vessel to be built under 
the direction of and attached to the Navy Department, 
and that particular attention be paid to her strength, 
and to the strength, size, and character of her boats, 
owing to the fact that such vessels are required _princi- 
pally just after a storm, when the seas are still running 
high and when no ordinary boat could take the sea. 
Special design in the hull is required on account of 
being subject to rough weather and heavy seas, and on 
account of having frequently to tow vessels submerged. 
For this latter reason extra fittings for towing should 
be added.” 

Millions upon millions have been expended on the 
“‘newnavy,” but the appropriation of the comparatively 
very small sum that would be required to give vivifica- 
tion to the humane suggestions of the Marine Confer- 
ence, and perhaps be the means of saveng (not destroy- 
ing) lives and millions worth of property, has not yet 
been found among the Acts of Congress. In one or 
two instances a government vessel has been detailed to 
destroy a dangerous wreck. 

The Hydrographer is charting a Gibraltar steamship 
route. The route which this office mapped out and 
recommended as the great sailing route to the conti- 
nent of Europe is now followed by all the great steam- 
ships. Corresponding results are expected when the 
Gibraltar route is formulated. The Hydrographer has 
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received and is still receiving many valuable reports 
from masters of vessels and others who have been 
cruising along these proposed routes in view of their 
definite adoption. The eastern route, which is nearly 
a direct line from Boston or New York to Gibraltar, is 
favorably indorsed by all. Going westward, the high 
powered steamers generally prefer the northern great 
circle route. The medium-powered steamers prefer a 
southern route west, that is, a direct line to lat. 34° 30’ 
N., long. 65° W.; thence north-westerly. Others advise 
a route more southerly—to Madeira, to Bermuda, to 
the United States port. 

The path of the total eclipse of the sun, April 16, 
is graphically shown in the /2lot Chart for March. 
The Marine Meteorologist, Mr. Everett Hayden, says 
this great astronomical event has certain features of 
special interest to the science of marine meteorology, 
and earnestly requests masters of vessels and observers 
who may be within the limits of the visibility of this 
eclipse to make reports of their observations. Scien- 
tific expeditions have been prepared to observe this 
eclipse, which is visible to South America, the larger 
part of Africa, Southern Europe, and intermediate At- 
lantic Ocean, being total along a line drawn through 
South America and across the Atlantic into the Sahara, 


Africa. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
PRopucts oF THE Wor.LpD.—Mr. Dodge, the statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture, has been recently 
engaged in the collation of official statistics of all 
countries in the world relating to the production and 
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“distribution of the principal products of agriculture. 
It has been deemed a matter of supreme importance to 
collate, translate, codrdinate and arrange the data of 
recent years, that some more definite idea of national 
supply and consumption could be obtained to relieve 
the confusion existing among agricultural and commer- 
cial writers on these points. Ninety-two countries are 
represented, and ten consecutive years; and never has 
there been so comprehensive and complete a collection 
as to extent of geographical area represented and con- 
tinuity of annual statements. 

As the work includes only official statistics, except 
incidentally in the brief analysis of results, its purpose 
is mainly to give comprehensiveness and lucidity to the 
disjointed and chaotic mass of such data. It aims to 
reduce to order and harmony the most valuable official 
statistics of agricultural exploitation, and confines with- 
in narrow limits the commercial quest for normal pro- 
duction of those countries which have no records of 
production, and few, if any, available facts of distribu- 
ticn. It is a long step in the progress of inquiry as to 
the actual supply and consumption of each individual 
country, revealing peculiarities of agricultural possibil- 
ity, adaptations of climate and soil to the healthful 
growth of different plants, dietetic tastes and habits of 
different nations, and many adventitious conditions 
controlling the development of rural industries and the 
distribution of their products. 


ELEcTRICITY IN AGRICULTURE.—The Department of 
State in 1892 instituted an inquiry on the use of elec- 
tricity in different parts of the world as a power in the 
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propulsion of farm machinery and implements, and in 
the propagation of plants. It is not surprising that as 
far as known there are but four countries outside of 
the United States where experiments in this direction 
have been made, viz., England, Germany, France and 
Belgium. 

Some interesting experiments on the effect of the 
electric light on the growth of plants were carried out 
by the late Sir William Siemens, at Sherwood, Eng- 
land. The apparatus consisted of 

(1) A vertical dynamo machine. 

(2) A regulator or lamp, constructed for continuous 
currents, with two carbon electrodes. The light was 
equal to 1400 candles. 

(3) A 3-horse Otto gas-engine as motor. 

The conclusions reached were as follows: 

(1) That electric light is both efficacious in producing 
chlorophyll in the leaves of plants and in promoting 
growth. 

(2) That a light centre equal to 1400 candles, placed 
at a distance of 63 feet from growing plants, appears 
to be equal in effect to average daylight in February ; 
but more economical effects can be attained by more 
powerful light centres. 

(3) That plants do not appear to require a period of 
rest during the twenty-four hours of the day, but make 
increased and vigorous progress if subjected during 
day-time to sunlight and during the night to electric 
light. 

(4) That the radiation of heat from powerful elec. 
tric arcs can be made available to counteract the effect 
of night frost. 
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(5) That while under the influence of electric light, 
plants can sustain increased stove heat without collaps- 
ing, a circumstance favorable to forcing by electric light. 

(6) That the light is efficacious in hastening the 
development of flowers and fruit. The flowers pro- ~ 
duced by its aid are remarkable for intense coloring, 
and the fruit both for bloom and aroma. 

(7) That the expense of electro-horticulture depends 
mainly upon the cost of mechanical energy, and is very 
moderate when natural sources of such energy, as 
waterfalls, can be made available. 

Some observations made by Dr. Schiibeler of Chris- 
tiania had already confirmed the conclusions that plants 
are able to grow continuously, and that when under 
the influence of continuous light they develop more 
brilliant flowers and larger and more aromatic fruit 


than when under the alternating influence of light and 
darkness. 


In Germany, a marked increase in yield resulted 
from the use of copper and zinc plates connected 
through insulated wires with the positive and negative 
poles of a battery. 

In Paris, two conservatories at the Paris exhibition 
were lighted by electricity. The gardener thought the 
plants and flowers thus lighted had a more lively air 
than those dependent upon gas or any other light than 
the sun or the moon. In consequence of this belief the 
electric lights were kept burning continually, and it is 
said that this perpetual light gave extra vigor to the 
plants, but that the expense was greater than the results 
obtained. Attempts have been made to pass electric 
currents in buckets where seeds were washed prepara- 
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tory to sowing in order to destroy microbes invisible to 
the naked eye. It has been claimed that the germinat- 
ing power of the seeds was thus increased. 

In Belgium and in England electricity has been suc- 
cessfully employed as a motor for thrashing and dairy 
machines. 


GeroLocic ATLAS OF THE UniTep States.—A defi- 
nite plan of publication of the great geologic atlas of 
the United States, prepared under the direction of 
Major Powell, having been determined, the work of 
issue is going on with considerable vigor. Five atlases 
have appeared, each bearing the name of the most 
prominent locality in the area covered. They are, the 
Hawley (Mass. ) sheet, the Chattanooga and Kingston 
(Tenn.) sheets, and the Sacramento and Lassen Peak 
(Cal.) sheets. Each atlas has a cover with an index 
map on the face showing the location of the district 
described on the geologic sheets. The cover holds 
eight sheets. The first is explanatory, that is to say, it 
contains a general explanation of the maps for the 
whole country, and will be repeated in all the atlases. 
The second has an outline of the geological history of 
the region of which the map makes a part. This sheet 
will also be repeated with maps of the same region. 
The third sheet presents a geographical and structural 
account of the immediate area included in the map. 
Then follow four colored maps, topographic, geologic, 
economic, structural. In some cases, when the eco- 
nomic resources are of such importance as to warrant 
it, a sheet of mineral resources will be added, showing 
the location of mines, quarries, coke-ovens, smelters 
and furnaces, as well as mineral areas. 
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Of course the basis of these geologic maps is the 
topographic sheets of the United States Geological 
Survey, covering an area of about 600,000 square miles, 
already described in these pages. 

The following statement, by States and Territories, 
of the geological survey by the United States up to 
June 30, 1892, was prepared by W. J. M’Gee, and read 
at the October meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 


|No. of Sheets|Area Survey- 
States and Territories Wholly] Partly ed in 


Wyoming (including Yellowstone National Park).... 4 -— | 1,000 


* Special sheets (#. ¢., not coinciding with regular topographic atlas sheets) have 
been completed. 


+ Including water areas. 
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Besides the finished surveys and maps which are 
alone comprised in the statements and tables here 
given, the areas covered by reconnoissance, partly pre- 
liminary but largely detailed, is many times greater, 
extending into every State and Territory (including 
Alaska), representing all the natural classes and groups 
of rocks and covering one-fifth or more of the national 
domain. More than two-thirds of the geological field- 
work of the Bureau has yet to be mapped.—Magee. 


Bureau OF AMERICAN Repustics. It is gratifying to 
know that the bulletins of this Bureau, which are com- 
piled from original information, without regard to pre- 
vious publications on the same subjects, are recognized 
as official and accurate, and have been the cause of 
revisals of chapters concerning those countries in sev- 
eral of the popular encyclopedias and geographies. 
What have been considered standard publications in 
English have, in many cases, been found absolutely 
unreliable in their statements concerning the Central 
and South American countries. The demand for the 
bulletins by commercial organizations and applicants 
directly interested in commerce with the countries to 
which they refer has exceeded the supply. The gen- 
eral hand-book for 1893 is in press; also hand-book for 
Nicaragua, Bolivia and Ecuador. These, with those 
already issued,cover eight of the South American repub- 
lics, and eight more are in preparation. That there is 
an increased desire among the merchants and manu- 
facturers of the United States to participate in the 
trade of South America would seem to be demon- 
strated to a remarkable degree by the demand, not only 
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from seaports, but from manufacturing towns, for the 
commercial directories, tariffs, and customs regulations 
of the several republics which this Bureau has had 
printed for gratuitous distribution. 

The Bureau is rapidly accumulating a valuable library 
of statistical, geographical, commercial and general in- 
formation that will be of great use to the public. Per- 
haps the best commentary on the value of the institu- 
tion is the fact that similar bureaus have been estab- 
lished in England, France, Germany and Belgium in 
order to counteract as far as possible the influence of 
this agency. 

The work of preparing the catalogue of commercial 
terms recommended by the International American 
Conference has been advanced. The English portion 
isin type. This catalogue will embody about 35,000 
terms commonly used to describe articles of commerce 
between the United States and other American repub- 
lics, with their equivalents in Spanish and Portuguese 
arranged alphabetically. Many of the terms do not 
appear in any Spanish or Portuguese dictionary. The 
expense of this publication being too great to justify 
free distribution except to customs, consular officials 
and public libraries, the public printer is authorized to 
sell the work at a price covering the cost of publication. 

The exports from the United States to South Amer- 
ica, including Mexico, last year showed an increase of 
85 per cent, since 1885, when the endeavor to extend 
our trade southward began. The increase of postal 
communication with these countries by sea since 1889 
has been very marked, in many cases from fifty to sev- 
enty-five per cent. 
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All the American republics, with possibly one excep- 
tion, and most of the colonies will be represented by a 
full display at the Chicago Exposition. The appro- 
priations exceed $2,000,000; and it will be the first 
time in history that they have all been assembled at 
any Exposition. 


PUBLICATION OF THE CrENnsus.— According to the 
latest regulations the reports of the eleventh census 


(1890) will consist of 
Digest of leading statistics. 8°. 
Compendium. 8°, 
Population. 4°. 
Manufactures. 
Agriculture. 
Wealth, debt and taxation. 
Farms, homes and mortgages. 
Mineral resources. 
Transportation, 
Insurance. 
Vital statistics. 
Statistics of special classes, 
Fish and fisheries. 
Educational and Church statistics. 
Pauperism and crime. 
Social statistics. 
Alaska. 
Indians, 
Atlas. 


Of these, the volume on Mineral Resources, and the 
first volume of Wealth, Debt and Taxation have been 
printed. Some of the subjects treated will require 
more than a single volume. As compared with the 
census of 1880, separate reports on the following topics 
have been omitted : 


Cotton production. 
Forestry. 

Building stones. 
Mining laws. 
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Water power. 

Wages, prices, strikes, etc. 

Culture and curing of tobacco, 

Flour-milling processes. 

Cattle, sheep and swine. 

Factory system. 

Chemical products and salt. 

Machine tools and wood- working machinery. 


And the following will be new: 


Digest of statistics, 

Farms, homes and mortgages. 
Insurance. 

Educational and Church statistics. 


There will be special reports or monographs on 
clay and pottery products, coke and glass, cotton goods, 
distilled spirits used in arts, electrical apparatus and 
appliances, manufactured gas, iron and steel, mixed 
textiles, printing and publishing, salt, ship-building, 
silk, wool and worsted. 

Fifty thousand copies of the Digest and Compendium 
have been ordered, thirty thousand of the volumes on 
Population and Agriculture, and ten thousand of each 
of the other reports and Atlas. 

Notwithstanding the very sensible effort made to 
continue the Census Bureau as a permanent organiza- 
tion, and thereby retain services trained at great cost, 
the office was abolished by last Congress, and the terms 
of all employés expire at the end of the year 1893. 
The records and unfinished work are to be turned over 
to the Secretary of the Interior, who is authorized to 
employ a sufficient force, for a period not longer than 
one year, to complete the publication, that is to say, to 
the end of the year 1894. 

When the question of creating a permanent Census 
Bureau was before Congress, Mr. Francis A. Walker 
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remarked : ‘‘ Taking the census is very much like rais- 
ing an army of volunteers at the beginning of the war. 
From my own experience I know that you are almost 
certain to get something else than good work at the 
start, and by the time the force becomes trained and 
efficient the work is nearly all completed. The addi- 
tional expense of such a system is very great. I believe 
it would be greater than the expense of maintaining a 
moderate census force, a statistical force through the 
decade, and there is no question that the results would 
be very much greater; I won’t say more economical, 
though I believe so. There are two kinds of economy : 
one of spending less money, and the other of getting 
more for your money ; and the latter kind of economy 
can be practised to a very high degree by a permanent 
bureau.” And Mr. Thomas Donaldson, of Philadel- 
phia, aptly said that the pay of a superintendent of a 
permanené census bureau would be not so much for 
what he does as for what he learns not to do. 


BounpDarY SuRvEys.—The Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey has still in hand the survey of the territory adja- 
cent to the boundary line of the United States and 
Canada between Alaska and British Columbia, and 
the northwest territory of Canada, with a view to the 
ascertainment of the facts and data necessary to the 
permanent delimitation of the boundary line, in accord- 
ance with the spirit and intent of the existing treaties 
in regard to it between Great Britain and Russia, and 
between the United States and Russia. 

A joint commission is engaged in determining the 
questions affecting the water boundary between the 
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United States and Mexico. Another commission is 
marking the boundary line between the United States 
and Canada in Passamaquoddy Bay, opposite and ad- 
jacent to Eastport, Maine. 


Deatu VALLEy.—It will be remembered that in 1891 
an exploration of this region was made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, with the co-operation of the United States 
Geological Survey and the Signal Service. Prof. Har- 
rington, chief of the Weather Bureau (successor of the 
weather branch of the Signal Service), has already pub- 
lished the meteorological contribution to the results of 
the exploration.* Dr. Merriam has now ready for the 
press t+ his Narrative, and the Scientific Results of the 
expedition. His collaborators are several naturalists, 
including Jordan, Gilbert, Fisher, Stearns, Stejneger 
and Riley. As it has been held that the animal and 
plant forms of this region are comparatively few, the 
“results” are looked for with lively interest. It is ex- 
pected also that the work of the topographer will give 
greater consistency and exactness to questions of the 
elevation or depression of the valley. 


Tue or Hawks anp Owts.—Dr. Merriam has 
overwhelmingly demonstrated the importance of an 
accurate knowledge of the economic status of our com- 
mon birds and animals. Bulletin No. 3, Division of 
Ornithology and Mammalogy, Department of Agricul- 
ture, prepared under his direction by Dr. A. K. Fisher, 


* Weather Bureau Bulletin, No, 5. 
+ North American Fauna, Nos, 6 and 7. 
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is an exposition of the relation to agriculture of the 
hawks and owls of the United States. 

The conclusions reached are based on the critical 
examination by scientific experts of the actual contents 
of about 2700 stomachs of these birds, and consequently 
may be fairly regarded as a truthful showing of the 
normal food of each species. “The result proves that 
a class of birds commonly looked upon as enemies to 
the farmer, and indiscriminately destroyed whenever 
occasion offers, really rank among his best friends, and, 
with few exceptions, should be preserved and encour- 
aged to take up their abode in the neighborhood of his 
home.”* Dr. Fisher says unflinchingly (1) that owls 
are among the most beneficial of all birds, inflicting 
very: little damage on the poulterer, and conferring 
vast benefits upon the farmer. (2) That all hawks, 
with possibly one or two exceptions, are to some extent 
beneficial to the farmer. State laws, he says, passed 
for the destruction of hawks and owls, and offering a 
bounty for their heads are very effective either for good 
or evil. One of the counties of Pennsylvania paid out 
over $5,000 for scalps of “birds of prey.” In the light 
of the foregoing facts it will readily be understood how 
long a time it will take to replace these birds in case 
their services are wanted. There is no doubt that this 
State and others which have passed similar laws have 
made a serious mistake ; for it is indisputable that the 
opinion about hawks and owls, so widespread and pop- 
ular, is not well founded. The economic position of 
these two birds is well summed up in the following 
paragraph. Speaking of owls, Dr. Fisher says: ‘‘ Their 
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eyesight, unlike that of hawks, which hunt by day, is 
by no means so defective by daylight as popularly sup- 
posed, but is keenest in the early hours of evening and 
in early morning. Hunting thus in dim light their 
food consists largely of those animals which hawks do 
not trouble at all, or destroy only in small numbers. 
The work of owls thus supplements that of hawks and 
materially assists in preventing an undue increase of 
many obnoxious rodents. Again, though owls are 
somewhat migratory, they are far less so as a class than 
hawks, and hence in winter, when the latter have left 
the northern States for warmer climes, they remain at 
home and carry on their incessant warfare against 
injurious rodents.” 

Of the seventy-three species and sub-species of hawks 
and owls found in the United States, only ¢wo (the 
Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawk) need really be 
taken into account as enemies to agriculture. Of 159 
stomachs of the former which were examined, six con- 
tained poultry or game birds; ninety-nine, other birds; 
six, mice; five, insects, and fifty-two were empty. Of 
the latter, 133 stomachs were examined. Thirty-four 
contained poultry or game; fifty-two, other birds; 
eleven, mammals; one, frog; three, lizards; two, 
insects; and thirty-nine were empty. Over 2,000 
stomachs of all the other species were examined and 
found to contain only 34 per cent. poultry or game 
birds. A catalogue of the pests that these farmer's 
assistants devour includes mice, gophers, shrews, 
skunks, squirrels, rats, weasels, moles, chipmunks, 
spiders, adders, centipeds, snakes, grasshoppers, lizards, 
beetles, dragon flies, frogs, toads, locusts; to which 
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should be added an occasional old hen or a tough 
chicken. 

The habits of some of these hawks and owls are so 
interesting that I cannot refrain from adding a few 
notes. 

The Marsh Hawk annually destroys vast numbers of 
mice. Grasshoppers and crickets are particularly 
sought after by Swainson’s Hawk. Dr. Merriam has 
estimated that at least 200 grasshoppers are consumed 
daily by one hawk; and in the course of a month a 
flock of 165 individuals. which is a small estimate of 
the number actually seen together in various localities 
feeding upon grasshoppers, will destroy 1,000,000 adult 
insects—a benefit to agriculture which no farmer can 
fail to appreciate. The Prairie Falcon follows ground 
squirrels relentlessly. In the rabbit-infected portions 
of the West the Great Horned Owl destroys immense 
numbers of these rodents. The little Screech Owl 1s 
indefatigable in its work of destroying mice and insects, 
and is to be particularly commended for its efforts in 
destroying the English sparrow. A large proportion 
of the food of the Barred Owl consists of rats, mice, 
rabbits and squirrels. Inthe West the Barn Owl feeds 
largely on pouched gophers—the most destructive 
mammals which inhabit this country. In the South it 
lives on cotton rats, and at other places on the common 
rat. The red-shouldered hawk,which shares with the red- 
tailed hawk the odious appellation of ‘hen hawk,” eats 
everything within reach—mice, birds, snakes, frogs, fish, 
grasshoppers, centipeds, spiders, crawfish, earth-worms 
and snails. Hasn’t he aright to an occasional chicken ? 

The twenty-five colored plates from drawings by 
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Ridgway, which accompany the monograph, afford 
ample identification of the various species of these 
predatory birds. 


Tue Six Nations.—A monograph on the Six Na- 
tions, formerly the ‘‘ League of the Iroquois,” has been 
prepared for the Census Bureau by Thomas Donaldson 
and General Henry B. Carrington. 

The Six Nations of New York comprise the Cayu- 
gas, Mohawks (Saint Regis), Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Senecas and Tuscaroras. Formerly known as the Five 
Nations, or League of the Iroquois, they became the 
“Six Nations” in 1715 by the admission of the Tusca- 
rora Indians from North Carolina, and are now located 
on five reservations in New York and one in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It will surprise most readers to learn that the League, 
since the advent of the European race on the Amer- 
ican continent, never had an available fighting force of 
more than 2500 men. But their fighting capacity was 
phenomenal, and, coupled with rapidity of movement 
and power of concentration, gave the impression of a 
vast number of warriors. ‘‘ They made peace or war 
with equal facility, conquering and absorbing tribes, 
and getting the control and government of the country 
from the Carolinas to the lakes on the north and the 
Mississippi on the west. The Mohawk war-whoop was 
the terror of aboriginal life, and the signal fires of the 
Iroquois League, illuminating the hills and valleys of 
the Atlantic coast, meant danger to the outlying tribes ”* 
Mr. Donaldson says that the astonishing fact is pre- 
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sented by the census of 1890 and the statistics of non- 
resident Iroquois tribes that the League is stronger in 
1890 than it was in 1660, when first estimated by com- 
petent Europeans. In 1660 it was estimated at 11,000; 
in 1890 it is 15,870. The reservations of the Six Na- 
tions in New York and Pennsylvania comprise 87,967 
acres valued at $1,810,699, and ‘‘property” valuation 
at $1,309,493 additional. 

The monograph contains an account of the Iroquois 
League, its territory, government and social customs, 
and interesting facts concerning its past history, pres- 
ent condition, religion, industries, morals, education, 
vital statistics, traditions, etc., several ancient and mod- 
ern maps, and a large number of illustrations. 


A Scientiric CLeartnG House.—-There is a Joint 
Commission, composed of delegates from six of the 
scientific societies of Washington, viz, the Anthropo- 
logical, Biological, Chemical, Entomological, National 
Geographic, and Philosophical. The functions of the 
Commission are advisory, except that it may execute 
instructions on general subjects and in special cases from 
two or more of the societies participating. The Board 
meets at irregular intervals and forms a very important 
connecting link between the varied, and not always har- 
monious, interests of the associations. Col. Garrick 
Mallery is president and Marcus Baker secretary of the 
Commission. The latter gentleman has just prepared 
the fifth edition of the directory of the six associations 
represented in the “clearing house.” Mr. Baker has 
done this work so often that he does it well. He gives 
in one list, alphabetically arranged, the customary and 
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full name and the residences of the membership of all 
the societies. The names of honorary members are 
not included, only the active resident and non-residents. 
The greatest increment in membership was in 1892, 
partly due, however, to the admission of the Entomo- 
logical Society into the union during that year. The 
National Geographic Society, which is the youngest of 
the six organizations, has a much larger membership 
than any of the others. The summary of names in the 
directory (active members only) is: 


Biological, 195 
Chemical, 97 
Entomological, 109 
Philosophical, . 250 

1555 


One individual, W. J. McGee, has a membership in 
all the societies. Another, Maj. J. W. Powell, in all 
but one. Seven hundred and sixty-two reside in Wash- 
ington and 497 live elsewhere. 

The oldest society named in the Directory is the 
Philosophical Society of Washington ; organized March 
13, 1871, “for the purpose of free exchange of views 
on scientific subjects, and the promotion of scientific 
inquiry among its members.” There were 44 original 
members. The present number is 250. Not incorpo- 
rated, It has published 11 volumes of Budletens. Presi- 
dent, G. Brown Goode. Past presidents have included 
Simon Newcomb, Asaph Hall, Dr. J. S. Billings, C. E. 
Dutton, T. C. Mendenhall. 
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The next oldest organization is the Anthropological 
Society of Washington ; organized February 17, 1879, 
‘“‘to encourage the study of the natural history of man 
especially with reference to America.” The 17 origi- 
nal memberships have increased to 340 _It is incorpo- 
rated, and has published three volumes of 7vansactzons, 
one volume of Adstract of Transactions, and 21 num- 
bers of a quarterly journal entitled 7he Amerzcan An- 
thropologist. Otis T. Mason is President. 

The Biological Society,-the third in order, was organ- 
ized December 3, 1880, “to encourage the study of the 
biological sciences.” There were 45 original members. 
Present membership, 195. Not incorporated. It has 
published 7 volumes of Proceedings. President, C. V. 
Riley. Past presidents include Dr. T. N. Gill, G. 
Brown Goode, W. H. Dall, C. Hart Merriam. 

The Chemical Society, the fourth, was organized 
January 31, 1884, “for the cultivation of chemical 
sciences pure and applied,” There were 31 original 
members; now 97. Not incorporated. It has pub- 
lished 8 Budletens. President, Fred. P. Dewey. 

The Entomological Society, the fifth, was organized 
February 29, 1884, ‘“‘to promote the study of entomol- 
ogy in all possible bearings.” Original membership, 26. 
Present membership, 109. Not incorporated. Has 
published one volume of Proceedings, and part of the 
second. President, C. V. Riley. 

The youngest organization, as already remarked, has 
the largest membership. The National Geographic 
Society was organized and incorporated January 27, 
1888, ‘for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.” The first membership was 165. At the 
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present date it is 682. The Society has published 4 
volumes of the Geographic Magazine. Presi- 
dent, Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

Included in this Directory of active membership are 
found the names of Cleveland Abbe, Henry Adams; 
Cyrus Adler, Alexander Agassiz, A. Graham Bell, J. 
S. Billings, Elliott Coues, Charles P. Daly, E. M. Gal- 
laudet, Theodore Gill, D. C. Gilman, G. Brown Goode, 
A. W. Greely, Asaph Hall, Thaddeus William Harris, 
F. A. Hassler, E. S. Holden, George Kennan, S. P. 
Langley, Garrick Mallery, T. C. Mendenhall, Simon 
Newcomb, E. C. Pickering, J. W. Powell, Elisée Rec- 
lus, S. H. Scudder, D. P. Todd, Warren Upham, F. A. 
Walker, and Robert De Courcy Ward. 

The Microscopical Society of Washington, organized 
February 7, 1884, 46 members; Women’s Anthropo- 
logical Society of America, 77 members ; and the Geo- 
logical Society of Washington, founded February 52, 
1893, with 108 members, are not yet included in the 
scientific union. The latter will be in the near future. 

The organization of a series of surveys and their 
final co-ordination into the present U. S. Geological 
Survey, has made Washington for many years not only 
the principal centre for geologists of this country, but 
also one of the principal centres in the world so far as 
contributions to that branch of science are concerned. 

Heretofore the geologists in Washington have pre- 
sented their communications for local discussion, chiefly 
before the Philosophical Society, but as the number of 
communications increased, there was a demand for 
greater opportunity for the presentation and discussion 
of geological papers than the Philosophical Society 
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afforded. As a result a new society, called the Geo- 
logical Society of Washington, was organized. 

The journals and bulletins of the various societies 
appear to furnish sufficient opportunity for the publica- 
tion of papers read before the Society, so that for the 
present it will not undertake to publish the papers pre- 
sented. It will probably issue one bulletin each year, 
containing the address of the retiring president and 
such other matters as the council directs, 


As this is its first year the list of officers elected is 
appended : 
President, ; G. D. Walcott. 
F. Emmons, 


Vice-Presidents, . 


W. H. Holmes. 


Treasurer, . ; Arnold Hague. 
Whitman Gross, 
J. S. Diller. 


Members at Large of the Council: G. F. Becker, . a 
M. Chatard, George H. Eldridge, G. K. Gilbert, G. P. 
Merrill. 


Tue “AmerIcAN University,” incorporated at the 
last session of Congress, is the Methodist institution 
which, under the inspiration of Bishop Hurst and 
others, has recently acquired valuable real estate hold- 
ings in Washington. The incorporators include many 
of the most prominent men to be found in the Amer- 
ican clergy and laity of that denomination, and two 
women—Mrs. John A. Logan and Mrs. Elizabeth J. 
Somers, a very successful manager of a school for young 
ladies, located here. The charter provides that two- 
thirds of the incorporators. shall at all times be mem- 
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bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The priv- 
ileges granted are very wide—practically unlimited— 
and there is no limit to the amount of property that 
may be acquired by the corporation. 


CoMMANDER TANNER.—AIl those who are acquainted 
with the splendid record of Lieut. Commander Z. L. 
Tanner in marine exploration will be delighted to learn 
of his promotion to be Commander in the Navy. 


Dr. GeorcE Vasey, Botanist to the Department of 
Agriculture, and for many years connected with that 
institution, died recently in this city at the age of 72. 
Dr. Vasey was probably the best authority on Amer- 
ican grapes, and contributed largely to the literature of 
the Department with which he was many years con- 
nected, and to the periodical scientific literature of the 
country. His best known works are ‘‘Grasses of the 
Southwest,” ‘‘ Grasses of the United States,” ‘“‘ Grasses 
of the Arid Regions,” and “Grasses of the Pacific 
Slope, including Alaska.” 


THe JERUSALEM RatLroap.—The first railroad ever 
built in Palestine and Syria was recently opened. Much 
popular interest was manifested on the occasion, and 
the ancient city is said to have showed a little of the 
life and bustle which characterize cities in the western 
world. 

The road is fifty-three miles long and lies between 
Jaffa (or Joppa), the seaport of Palestine on the Medi- 
terranean, and Jerusalem, and cost $2,000,000. The 
ties, part of the rails and coaches came from France. 
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The engines (5) were made in Philadelphia by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. Coal is brought from 
Cardiff and from Belgium. The price paid for the 
Jerusalem station, which is a mile from the city, indi- 
cates that speculation in “suburban” lots is not ‘con- 
fined to the western hemisphere. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars were paid for about eight acres of land, 
which a few years ago sold at one dollar per acre. The 
principal owners of the road reside in Paris, where are 
also the headquarters of the company. The price paid 
for labor in construction was about one-third the rates 
prevailing in this country. The time-table calls for 
three hours and a half between the terminals, and the 
fare is $2.50-—-about five cents per mile. As Consul 
Merrill remarks, “ The opening of such a road in this 
country is an event of more than ordinary interest when 
one considers the history of this Jand and its backward- 
ness in all that pertains to modern and material civili- 
zation.” 

The American and British consuls at Jerusalem have 
been investigating the exaggerated estimates that are 
widely circulated of the number of Jews now in the 
Holy Land. As it is continued to be asserted in print 
that there are 100,000 to 150,000 Jews in Palestine and 
50,000 in Jerusalem alone, when the entire population 
of that city does not amount to the figure last named, 
it is necessary to reaffirm the results of these consuls’ 
investigations, namely, “that 42,000 or 43,000 repre- 
sent pretty nearly the Jews now in Palestine,” and that 
the number in Jerusalem cannot be much over 25,000 
and must certainly be considerably less than 30,000. 

Transient Americans to the number of four hundred 
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and fifty visited Palestine in 1892. This is about forty 
per cent. of all the travellers that have been recorded 
as arriving in that year. “ Pilgrims” are not reckoned 
as tourists; of the former class there are from 5000 to 
10,000 annually. 

The only systematic exploration that has been car- 
ried on recently has been done by an American acting 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund—an English society. 


Srraits SETTLEMENTS.—According to a recent cen- 
sus of the Straits Settlements the population of that 
region is ascertained to be ,137,970. Americans do 
not go there to engage in trade, there being less than 
20 in the whole population, and the bulk of these are 
teachers in an Anglo-Chinese school. The United 
States consular agent at Penang is the only American 
engaged in business, although our interests in that re 
gion are greater than those of all other nations put to- 
gether, with one possible exception. H. 
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